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BRITISH POLICY IN PALESTINE, 1937-8 


FROM THE PEEL TO THE WOODHEAD REPORT. 


FROM 1933 onward, the British Government, in the hope that 
economic prosperity introduced by the Jews would in time allay 
\rab nervousness at the increased rate of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine during 1933-35, continued to pursue a lenient policy, 
designed to minimise racial friction, until late in the year 1936.1 But 
this policy was misinterpreted, and both communities regarded it 
as a sign of weakness, and there followed the “ disturbances ’’ of 
1930, which were in reality “an open rebellion of the Palestine 
Arabs, assisted by fellow-Arabs from other countries, against 
British Mandatory rule.’ The disturbances only came to an end 
in the late autumn, after considerable reinforcements had been sent 
out by Great Britain to deal drastically with the rebels. The 
Royal (Peel) Commission, sent out to “ ascertain the underlying 
causes of the disturbances and to enquire into the manner in which 
the Mandate for Palestine was being implemented,” arrived in 
Palestine on November 5, 1936, and remained there until the middle 
fof January, 1937. While it was in the country, and until the issue 
of the Report in July, 1937, the situation was relatively quiet and 
British military forces were reduced, although terrorist activities by 
ino means ceased. 

The Report of the Royal Commission, usually identified with 
the name of its Chairman, Lord Peel, has been fully dealt with in a 
previous issue of this Bulletin,* and it is only necessary to here 
describe the reactions to its proposal of partition, in Great Britain, 
in Palestine, and in the world at large. 

The Arabs condemned it unanimously. They again advanced 
their old argument that Great Britain had promised them indepen- 
dence, and that the very presence of Jews enjoying rights was a 
betrayal of the British word. They objected to the whole principle 
of awarding territory to the Jews, and, while prepared to accept the 
Jewish numbers already in residence, announced that recognition of 
a Jewish minority within an Arab State was the maximum con- 
cession they would contemplate. Opposed to partition in principle, 
they were even more emphatic when they came to consider the 
particulars of the Peel Plan. Why, they asked, should they accept 
all the poorer parts of Palestinian soil ? What was to happen to 
their mosques in Galilee ? Was not the intention to cut them off, 
just as Syria was being cut off, from the ports giving them access to 
Mediterranean trade? These and other complaints were advanced 





_(1) For an account of events in Palestine up to the end of 1936, see Great Britain 
nd Palestine, 1915-1936 (Information Department Papers, No. 20, 1937). 
(2) Palestine Royal Commission : Report, 1937 (British Blue Book, Cmd. 5479) 
3) Colonial Office Report on Palestine and Trans-Jordan for the year 1937 
Colonial No 146), Page 11 gives the following figures for terrorist outrages : 
January-June, 179. 
}) See the Bulletin of July 24, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 2. 
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not only by Palestinians but by Arabs from all neighbouring State 
at an Arab National Congress held at Blidan in Syria, in August 
1938. Through the medium of the Arab press, the opinions here 
ventilated achieved considerable publicity. 

The Zionists, on the other hand, were divided. Adoption oj 
the plan was recommended by their leader, Dr. Weizmann, to the 
Twentieth Zionist Congress, held at Zurich in August, 1937.) He 
urged his audience not lightly to reject a proposal which was leading 
the world for the first time to discuss the term ‘‘ a Jewish State.’ 
Support for his view, which came chiefly from among the persecuted 
Jews of Central and South-Eastern Europe, was well expressed by 
one Polish delegate, who urged the Congress to “ pay at least as much 
attention to the grave distress of millions of Jews at the present day 
as to the traditional aspirations of former Jewish generations.” 
Speakers talked of finding room in the new State for as many as 
two million Jews within a few years. 

But both at Zurich and in the world at large the greater volume 
of opinion seemed to be against the idea of partition. A majority 
of the Zionist Congress rejected the Royal Commission’s assertion 
that the Mandate as it stood had proved unworkable, rejected its 
conclusion that Jewish and Arab aims were irreconcilable, and 
refused to consider boundaries which spelt ‘ Zionism without 
Zion.”” These sentiments owed their adoption to a paradoxical 
alliance between the assimilated Jews of America, who feared « 


loss of their status as American citizens once a Jewish State existed 
elsewhere, and the orthodox Jews, for whom the acceptance 0 
part instead of the whole of the Promised Land meant a betraya 
of spiritual traditions. Even British opinion was not unanimously 
in favour of dividing the country. There was from the outset é 
certain support for Lord Samuel’s view that the British Government 
would be unwise to put “ a Saar, a Polish Corridor, and half a dozen 


, 


Danzigs and Memels into a country the size of Wales ”’ ; and thi 
opinion grew in strength as Jewish and Arab hostility became 
known. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission had held a special sessiot 
at the end of July, 1937, to examine the Royal Commission’s report, 
and as a result of its recommendation the Council of the League 
adopted a resolution* in which, while reserving its opinion and 
decision on the question as a whole, “it agreed that the U.K 
Government should pursue a study of the problem of the status 0 
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Palestine, while concentrating on a solution involving partition Off |. 


the territories.” As a result of this, and in face of continued 
Jewish and Arab hostility, the British Government appointed, 1" 





(1) See Bulletin of August 21, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 4. 

(2) See Bulletin of August 21, 1937, Vol. XiV, No. 4. 

(3) See Palestine Partition Commission: Report, 1938 (British Blue [oo 
Cmd. 5854), Appendix 1, page 289, which also quotes the resolution of the Leagué 
Assembly, September 30, 1937. 
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March, 1938, a second Commission to study the most suitable line 
of partition. This Commission arrived in Palestine on April 27, 


193°. 
Before outlining events in Palestine between the setting up of 


the Partition Commission? and the issue of its Report on November 9, 
it will be useful to consider a further complicating factor in the 
problem with which the British Government is faced. Clearly, if a 
State the size of Palestine alone were concerned, the necessary com- 
promise W ould not be beyond Great Britain’s power to devise, and, 
if necessary, to impose. But Palestine is a land for which three 
ereat faiths cherish special emotions. Thus, every compromise 
Great Britain suggests subjects her to pressure and criticism from 
a number of quarters—criticism of a kind which no nation holding 
democratic views could or would wish wholly to ignore. 

On the one hand, there is the pressure of world Jewry ; Zionist 
partisans—both Jewish and non-Jewish—urge their views in 
London ; Moslem States press the Arab case ; the American Govern- 
ment claims a special right to protect its own nationals under an 
Anglo-American Convention of December, 1924. Paradoxically 
enough, some States, such as Poland, which. wish to rid themselves 
of their own Jews also figure among the Zionist supporters. A 
different form of pressure comes from the French and Netherlands 
Governments, who are anxious to see the solution of a problem 
which is causing them embarrassment in their own vast Moslem 
territories. Last but not least, there is the voice which the whole 
of Christendom feels entitled to raise over every decision which 
may allect the future of Jerusalem. 

It would be idle to suggest that these forces in the outside 
world, which constituted an increasing pressure on Great Britain 
to find a satisfactory settlement, have been solely responsible 
for the progressive deterioration in the situation in Palestine itself 
during the year 1938; but it is at the same time impossible to 
ignore their existence as a contributing factor. Thus, the appoint- 
ment of the Woodhead Commission was interpreted as meaning that 
the British Government was playing for time, deferring the issue 
while still seeking for an acceptable compromise. But this necessi- 
tated an interim policy on the important issue of Jewish immigration. 
In 1937, 10,536 Jews were admitted into Palestine* ; in August of 
that year the High Commissioner was empowered under the Immi- 
gration Ordinance to prescribe the number in all categories of 
Jewish immigrants during the eight months beginning August 1, 
1937 with an overriding limit of 8,000, provided the economic 





I) Phe Commission’s terms of reference had been published in a White Paper 
‘md. 5630) on January 4, 1938. 
_ (2) Referred to as the Woodhead Commission, its Chairman being Sir John 
\oodhead 

3) The numbers for 1935 and 1936 had been 61,854 and 29,727 respectively 
!Colonial Office Report op. cit. p. 60). 
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absorptive capacity of Palestine was not thereby exceeded. [p 
March, 1938 the powers conferred on the High Commissioner jp 
August, 1937 were continued for twelve months, although they were 
to be exercised in the first instance for six months. The figures 
fixed for foreign immigration at the end of October, 1938, for the 
six months to March 31, 1939, are a maximum of 4,870, of which 
2,020 permits shall be for capitalists and 1,150 for labour imni- 
grants, and it has been officially stated that the majority of these 
permits will be granted to Jews. 

Unfortunately the comparative calm which had existed in 
Palestine as a result of the British Government’s appeal to the 
Jewish and Arab authorities to restrain their followers during the 
investigations of the Peel Commission was not maintained while 
Sir John Woodhead and his fellow-commissioners were at work on 
their Partition Report during 1938. 

Until the autumn of 1936, some three months after the publica- 
tion of the Peel Report, the terrorist campaign “‘ took the form of 
isolated murder and attempted murder and sporadic cases of 
armed attack on road transport, on Jewish settlements, and on both 
Arab and Jewish private property.’ In spite of a revival of 
lawlessness and violence by armed Arab bands, the life of the 
country was not outwardly affected, although economic conditions 
seriously deteriorated towards the end of the year, and the state 
of tension increased. The British armed forces in Palestine had 
been reduced to two infantry brigades in March, 1937, and no 
change was made in the strength of the garrison until December. f 
But on November 11 regulations were made under the Palestine 
(Defence) Order in Council, 1937, setting up Military Courts to deal 
with offences against public order ; these Courts were empowered 
to impose sentence of death on persons convicted of carrying fire- 
arms, bombs, etc.? 

With the arrival of the Woodhead Commission in Palestine 
in April, 1938, however, an acute phase in the campaign of law- 
lessness and terrorism began. At the end of January British troops 
were ordered out in the Hebron district to restore order. Th 
total number of political crimes recorded in January was II murders, 
21 woundings, 81 sniping cases, 14 bombings, 10 armed robberies 
and 28 cases of sabotage.* Throughout February and Marci 
murders and clashes between British armed forces and Arabs con- 
tinued, and by the middle of May a virtual military re-occupation 
of Palestine was necessary. It is significant that ‘‘ Tegart’s Wall 
of barbed wire across the frontiers between Palestine and Syria 
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(1) Colonial Office Report of. cit. page 6. Between October and Decemb' 
1937, terrorist outrages numbered 198, as against 93 in April-June, and O61 
July-September (page 11). 

(2) It was officially announced in Jerusalem on November 7, 
Courts had tried 263 cases and passed 51 death sentences since they were sct Uj 
there were, in addition, 23 life sentences and 119 acquittals. 

(3) The Times, February 5, 1938. 
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Transjordan, and Lebanon, the plans for which had been rejected a 
vear before as too costly, was begun. During July and August 
total casualties were over 1,000, and neither the visit of the Colonial 
“ patience 
and appeasement as a step to peace ”’ broadcast by the High Com- 
missioner, seemed to result in any improvement of the situation, 
which continued to deteriorate steadily. 

By the end of October approximately 20,000 British troops were 
in Palestine, and a military campaign against the rebels was in 
full swing; the country had been divided for purposes of main- 
taining order into four areas, each under a military Governor ; and 
civil life was practically at a standstill. 

Such was the position on the publication of the Partition 
Commission’s Report, a summary of which, together with a note on 
the accompanying statement of policy issued by the British Govern- 
ment, will be found on a later page in this issue. A new 
chapter in Palestine history may fairly be said to have opened. 
The idea of partition is dead ; the British Government, as explained 
in their Statement of Policy,’ will continue their responsibility for 
the government of the whole of the country and will endeavour to 
base it on an understanding between the Arabs and the Jews. If, 
however, it should prove impossible to reach agreement at an early 


jdate, the British Government will decide, and pursue, its own 


policy, framed in accordance with the Mandate. It has been sug- 
gested that we are, in fact, back at the beginning again, after a 
useless expenditure of life and money, but, though no “ solution ”’ 


H.G.L. 
E.M. 


i) For the main points in this, see below, page 11. 
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THE REPORT OF THE PARTITION COMMISSION: 


THE Commission on Partition, generally known as the Woodhead 
Commission, examined three plans of partition, called A, B, and C. 

Plan A is the Royal Commission’s plan* with boundaries adjusted 
for purposes of defence. 

It is rejected by the Partition Commission, which, under its term; 
of reference, was required to recommend boundaries which would 
necessitate the “‘ inclusion of the fewest possible Arabs and Arab enter. 
prises and vice versa,” as not fulfilling this condition for the following 
reasons :— 

(a) It would involve the inclusion of 294,700 Arabs in the proposed 
Jewish State, as against 304,900 Jews, and of 7,200 Jews in 
the proposed Arab State. 

(6) The proposed distribution of land would result in there being 
37,000 dunums of Jewish land in the Arab State and in the 
proposed Jewish State 3,854,700 dunums owned by Arabs. 

(c) The inclusion of Galilee in the Jewish State would also mean the 
transfer to Jewish rule of a population almost entirely Arab 
and land almost entirely Arab-owned. The Arabs would, in 
the Commission’s opinion, almost certainly resist such inclusion 
by force. 


The Commission proposed two alternative partition plans, B and ( 
of which the latter is preferred by the majority. 

Plan B.—Under this plan the boundaries would be as those in Plan A 
with Galilee and the area at the southern extremity of the Jewish State 


area would be added to the Jerusalem mandated area. 


This Plan seemed unsatisfactory to the Commission, for the following F 


reasons :— 
(a) Although Galilee could come under Arab control without en- 


dangering the Jewish State, to make it a mandated territory 
would be to do an injustice to the Arabs for the sake of the 
security of the Jewish State. 

(5) Haifa, the only deep-water harbour in Palestine, could not be 
included in either the Jewish or the Arab States without serious 
detriment to the interests of whichever were deprived of it. 

(c) Even with the exclusion of Galilee and the area in the south 
from the Jewish State, there would still be 188,000 Arabs in 1t 
as against 300,000 Jews. 

(d) In the north-eastern portion (excluding Haifa) of the Jewis) 
State, the Arabs would be in a majority, the Jews forming only 
24 per cent. of the population. 


Plan C.—This plan proposes the division of Palestine into thiree 
parts :— 





(1) Published on November 8, 1938. British Blue Book, Cmd. 5554 

(2) See Bulletin for July 24, 1937 for an outline of this. 

(3) See British White Paper, Cmd. 5634. Despatch from the Secretary 0! 
State for the Colonies to the High Commissioner for Palestine, dated December 23 


1937. 
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(1) Northern Mandated Territory ; ° 
2) Southern Mandated Territory ; 

) A central part (the Neqeb) to be divided into an Arab State, a 
Jewish State, and the Jerusalem Enclave. (Here the proposed 
boundaries are identical with those in Plan B, except for slight 
changes across the Carmel Ridge and on the Neqeb boundary.) 
lhe Commission’s recommendations with regard to Plan C are as 


\O 


follows : 

(a) The Mandate for the Northern Territory should last until both 
races agree to ask that it should be surrendered, and that the territory 
should be given independence as part of the Arab or Jewish States, or as 
a separate Palestinian State. 

(b) In the Southern Mandated Territory no independent State 
should be set up in opposition to the wishes of the minority (unless it was 
so small that its wishes ought not to be allowed to prevail), and the 
Mandate should continue for at least ten years. 

(c) The Jerusalem Enclave should be retained under permanent 
Mandate. 

(2) Jewish acquisition of, or settlement on, land in the Northern 


‘Mandated Territory should be controlled. In Galilee no transfer of 


land by non-Jew to Jew should be allowed. But Haifa, Tiberias, and 
other urban areas should be “ free areas.’’ Such control should be 
reviewed after ten years, but not withdrawn without Arab consent. 


Elsewhere in this territory transfers without Government approval for 
‘the consolidation of Jewish holdings should be permitted. 


(e) The Government should be prepared to spend sums on develop- 


"ment and on education, with the primary object of facilitating Jewish 
» settlement, but any surplus land made available by such schemes should 
be shared between Jews and Arabs. 


(f) The Southern Mandated Territory should be divided into :— 

(i) Unoccupied area, to be declared a public domain, of which 
parts could be leased to a Jewish Company for development. 

(ii) Occupied area, in which at present no Jews should be allowed 
to acquire land. Should closer settlement of this area prove 
possible in future, beduin should have first claim to benefit 
from improvements. 

(g) Immigration into the Mandated Territories should be regulated 


I by political, social, and psychological, and not by purely economic, 


considerations. Preference should be given to Jews. Permits of resi- 
dence for inhabitants of the rest of Palestine and Transjordan should be 
regulated by an inter-Palestine quota, preference being given to Arabs 
leaving the Jewish State. 

(h) No subvention should be paid by the Jewish to the Arab State. 


CONCLUSIONS. 
The Commission considered that any plan of partition would have 
the following objections :— 
(1) The Arab State would be far from self-supporting. It would be 
‘aced with difficulties of supporting a rising population without existing 


opportunities of obtaining supplementary employment in Mandated 


lerritories, which would be limited by the absence of sufficient inflow 
of Jewish capital. 
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(2) The Mandatory Power, in addition to defence expenditure, would 
have to provide financial assistance to the Mandated Territories. 

(3) An essential condition of the prosperity of both Arab and Jewish 
States would be to enter into a Customs union with the Mandated Terri- 
tories. Such a Customs union between a Mandated Territory and ay 
independent State would not only create serious constitutional difficulties. 
but would only be possible under conditions which ensured that the wishes 
of the Mandatory Power with regard to tariff policy should prevail, and 
that Customs for the whole territory should be administered by it—i.e. 
conditions which would be inconsistent with fiscal independence of the 
Arab and Jewish sovereign States. 

(4) Any frontiers which could be drawn for a Jewish State would 
be inadequate for purposes of defence. 


ALTERNATIVE SOLUTION. 
The Commission propose a modified form of partition called 
““ Economic Federalism,’ which would permit the setting up of a Customs 
union on the lines referred to under (3) above, and of some arrangement 
on similar lines for the control of internal communications. 


STATEMENT BY THE COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


On November 10 Mr. MacDonald made a statement in Parliament in 
which he said that the Government were in communication with the 
Governments of Egypt, Irak, Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, and Transjordan. 
It was not proposed to invite representatives of Syria and Lebanon, but 


the French Government would be kept informed of any developments of 
interest to those countries. 

The Government reserved the right to refuse to receive leaders 
whom they regarded as responsible for the campaign of assassination and 
violence, and must exercise this right in the case of the present Multi of 
Jerusalem, whose record over many years made him wholly unacceptable. 


The Arabs were now offered an opportunity of coming to London] 


to enter free and full discussions on the problem of Palestine. In these 
circumstances the Government would expect that rebellious activities 
would be brought to an end. 

If they did not cease the Government must continue to take all sucl 
measures as might be necessary to put an end to disorder. Meanwhile 
they would continue their responsibility for the government of the whole 
of Palestine. Their ultimate aim was to give lasting peace and prosperity 
to the people of that country, and they earnestly hoped they would 
secure the co-operation of both Jews and Arabs in promoting the state 
of peace which was so important for the success of the policy of negotiation 
which had been announced. 

In a broadcast the same evening the Colonial Secretary emphasize 
that the problem was not to be solved by military action, but by politica! 
action. It would be best of all if some kind of understanding could be 
reached between the Arabs and the Jews and the Government. A! 
had to play their part in restoring peace. 


(1) The Commission estimates the probable annual cost of partition to te 
British Government to be £1,250,000. 
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Even if the discussions were to fail they could not but help the 
Government in deciding itself—as it would then swiftly have to do— 
upon a policy which fulfilled Britain’s duty to both peoples, and was 
fearlessly right and just. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S STATEMENT OF POLIcy. 


A statement published with the Report began by referring to the 
Government’s acceptance in July, 1937 of the scheme of partition recom- 
mended in the Royal (Peel) Commission’s Report, and explained that 
it was generally recognized at the time that further detailed examination 
would be necessary before it could be decided whether such a solution 
would prove practicable. The proposal was subsequently discussed in 
Parliament and at meetings of the Permanent Mandates Commission and in 
the Assembly and Council of the League, when the Government received 
authority to explore the practical application of the partition principle. 

The Government had informed the Palestine High Commissioner, 
in a despatch of December 23, 1937, that they were undertaking the 
further investigations required for the drawing up a precise scheme, and 
the functions and terms of reference of the Technical Commission! 
appointed to visit Palestine and submit proposals for such a scheme were 
defined. The Report of this Commission had now been received and 
published, and it would be noted that the four members advised unani- 


mously against the adoption of the plan of partition. 


The Report also examined two other schemes described as B and 
C. One member preferred Plan B ; two others, including the Chairman, 
regarded C as the best scheme of partition which could be devised. A 


}fourth member regarded both as impracticable. 


The Report stated that under either plan the Budgets of the Arab 


d State (including Transjordan) and of the Mandated territories were likely 
and & ; 


to show large deficits, and rejected as impracticable the Peel Commission’s 


recommendation for a subvention from the Jewish State to the Arab. 


It considered a Customs union between the State and the Mandated 
territories was essential, but felt that any scheme based upon such a 
union would be inconsistent with the grant of fiscal independence to the 
Arab and Jewish States. 

The Commission’s conclusion was that it had no alternative but to 
report that it was unable to recommend boundaries for the proposed areas 
which would afford a reasonable prospect of the eventual establishment of 
self-supporting Arab and Jewish States. 


His Majesty’s Government, after a study of the Report, had reached 
the conclusion that the political, administrative, and financial difficulties 
in the proposal to create independent States inside Palestine were so great 
that this solution was impracticable. They would, therefore, continue 
their responsibility for the government of the whole of Palestine. 

They believed that it was possible to find alternative means of 
meeting the needs of the situation consistent with their obligations to 
oth races. The surest foundation for peace and progress would be an 





I 1) Generally known as the Woodhead Commission, as the Chairman was Sir 
hn Woodhead. 
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understanding between the Jews and Arabs, and with the object of & P!" 
promoting such an understanding they proposed immediately to invite J ™'°" 
representatives of both races and of the neighbouring Arab States and of J!" 
the Jewish Agency to confer with them in London regarding future policy, JB! P° 
including the question of immigration. © their 

The Government must, however, reserve the right to refuse to 
receive those Arab leaders whom they regarded as responsible for the 
campaign of assassination and violence. They attached great importance 
to a decision being reached soon, and, therefore, if the discussions should 
not produce agreement within a reasonable time, they would “ take their 
own decision in the light of their examination of the problem and of the 
discussions in London, and announce the policy which they propose to 
pursue.” In settling their policy they would keep constantly in mind 
the international character of the Mandate. 
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THE ARAB AND JEWISH VIEWS OF THE REPORT. 


The Jewish Agency, after a preliminary study of the new policy 
issued a statement on November g saying that they could not conceal 
their grave apprehensions with regard to the procedure proposed by the 
Government of bringing the neighbouring Arab States into the discussions 
Those States had no special status in regard to Palestine, and discussions 
with them alone, as distinct from other members of the League, wer 
hardly to be reconciled with the assurance that the Government would 
keep constantly in mind the international character of the Mandate with 
which it was entrusted and its obligations in that respect. baits 

The Jewish Agency could be a party to discussions only on the basis p_ +.) 
of the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration. rh 

It also remarked that the Woodhead Commission’s rejection of thefunless ¢ 
partition scheme was the result, not of new facts discovered by them were ac 
but of their interpretation of the terms of reference given to them by thi Th 
Government as being a priori at variance with the Peel Commissions Jerusal 
recommendations. Balfour 

Finally, it made two further observations on the Report. First, 
that the Woodhead Commission proposed to dismember the existing 
Jewish settlement by excluding from “‘ the Jewish State” the greate! 
part of Jewish land-holdings and the most important areas of colonization 
This ‘‘ State ’’ comprised an area of less than one-twentieth of the wholeffArab w, 
of western Palestine, and was less than one-hundredth of the area ind-f¥which h 
cated by the Peel Commission as having been intended (in 1917) for the ' 
National Home. 

Secondly, having broken up the existing National Home, th§unfavow 
Woodhead Commission proceeded to abolish, so far as 95 per cent. OWstill insi 
western Palestine was concerned, the Balfour Declaration and tfheighbor 
National Home provisions of the Mandate. 


Statements were issued from several Arab bodies during the (a) 
following the publication of the Woodhead Report, including the Ara 
Centre in England, the Arab delegation appointed by the Arab Congres 
in Cairo, and the Palestine Defence Committee in Damascus. 

The Arab Centre, commenting on the Government’s Statement 4 
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Policy, expressed satisfaction at the abandonment of partition and at the 
intention to invite other Arab countries to the discussions. On the other 
hand, there was no evidence in this, as in previous Government statements 
if poli cy, of a recognition of the natural rights of the Arabs to govern 
their native land. Further, the suggested conference was rendered 
yseless on one count by the Government reserving to itself the right to 
exclude certain Arab leaders; no Arab would accept to take part in 
negotiations from which any of his responsible leaders was excluded. 

The Arab Centre also considered it essential that a general amnesty 
should be proclaimed in Palestine. 

he leader of the delegation appointed by the Arab Congress held 

in Cairo in October described the decision to seek a solution of the 

roblem in conjunction with Arabs and Moslems as a step in the right 

jirection, but pointed out that if it was desired to create an atmosphere 

{ peace in which negotiations might succeed the Government should 

irst stop all further Jewish immigration, which had been, and continued 
to be, the chief cause of the trouble. 

He, too, advocated a general amnesty, and argued that to negotiate 

settle any questions connected with Palestine in the absence of her 
accredited leaders would not give an authoritative or permanent character 
to any settlement that might be reached. 

The Arabs must be allowed to choose their own form of government ; 
this he described as their just and natural right. 

The views of some of the Arab bodies were even more uncompromising. 
The Palestine Defence Committee, in Damascus, declared that they could 
accept no decision which deprived them of an inch of their territory, and 
maintained that the question must be settled between the Arabs and 
Britain direct, without any interference from the Jews. 

[he President of the Young Men’s Moslem Association declared that 
unless the Arab demands as set out in the resolutions of the Cairo Congress 
were accepted the revolt would continue. 

The very idea of a conference was rejected by Arab leaders in 
Jerusalem because, as they argued, it would mean recognition of the 
Balfour Declaration. And, in any case, any attempt to hold a conference 
without the Mufti of Jerusalem would be useless unless the delegates from 
neighbouring States enjoyed stronger support in Palestine than he did. 
This was not the case, it was pointed out ; the Mufti was still considered 
to be the leader with far the strongest support in the country, and no 
Arab would dare to accept an invitation to attend a conference from 
which he was excluded. 

This first ‘‘ reaction ”’ to the British Statement was modified, however, 
when a report reached Jerusalem that the Mufti himself was not wholly 
unfavourable towards the proposal for a conference. The local leaders 

till insisted that they could not be represented only by Arabs from 

neighbouring countries ; but considered it should be possible to find 
ersons acceptable to themselves and, at the same time, not coming 
vithin the scope of the British Government's ban. 

Representatives of both Jews and Arabs were critical of the terms 
i! the Statement of Policy in general, on the ground that it contained no 
olicy, and meant the continuance of the existing struggle and unrest. 
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THE SETTLEMENT BETWEEN HUNGARY AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ON November 2 the representatives of Germany and Italy, the Powers 
arbitrating in the frontier dispute between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
met in a “ Court of Arbitration ’’ in Vienna, and drew the future frontier 
lines of those two countries. The Slovak and Ruthenian delegations 
were not allowed to take a direct part. 

Hungary received all she demanded on ethnological grounds, wit); 
the exception of 3 areas: the city of Bratislava, the episcopal seat of 
Nitra, and the district on the frontier of Rumania. 

She was awarded the towns of Uzhorod, Kosice, Mukacevo, Nov 
Zamky, Lucenec, and Roznava. 

These areas were estimated to total 4,200 square miles of territory, 
with nearly 900,000 inhabitants, of whom some 700,000 were Hungarians 
100,000 Slovaks, and g0,000 Ruthenes. 

The award contained the following 8 points :— 

1. The ceded areas were shown on a map attached. A joint con 
mission would decide the details of the new frontier. 

2. Evacuation would begin on November 5 and end on November 
10, and Hungarian occupation would take place by stages, details of 
which the joint commission would settle. 

3. The evacuated territory to be left in orderly condition. 

4. Other questions, such as those of nationality, to be settled by 
the joint commission. 

5. [he commission to provide for the “ protection’ 
not of Hungarian race in the territory and of Hungarians in Czechoslovaki. 

6. Hungarians in Bratislava to have the same status there as othe: 
nationalities. 

7. Hungary would do her utmost to modify the disabilities which 
Czechoslovakia might suffer by the cession of territory, particularly in 
respect of trade and communications. 

8. Any dispute to be settled by agreement, failing which the questiv! 
to be submitted to the German and Italian Governments, which would 
give a binding decision. 


‘ , 


Though Hungary has received the most valuable part of Ruthenia 
from the point of view of productivity of the land, and important areas 
in Slovakia, a good deal of dissatisfaction was expressed in Budapest 
at the failure to obtain Bratislava and Nitra, while demonstrators in th 
streets shouted ““We want a common Polish-Magyar frontier.’ 

In Prague there was even more disappointment, though it is unlike 
that much surprise was felt. The Navodni Listy pointed out that Uzhorod 
and Mukacevo were unmistakably Ruthenian towns, and also stated 
that the loss of Kosice was a bad blow to Slovakia. 

The Slovak Premier broadcast an address from Bratislava in wluc! 
he said a terrible injustice had been done to their people. About 2 
per cent. of them would have to live under Hungarian rule, but Slovakia, 
even in its cruelly reduced form, would be able to exist. 
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It was pointed out in Prague that at the census of 1930 nearly 
So per cent. of the population of Kosice were Czechoslovak, while 
Lucenec had nearly 69 per cent. Slovaks, and under 26 per cent. 
Hungarians. 

Of the population of Uzhorod, the capital of Ruthenia, over 40 
per cent. were Ruthenians, and of the Mukacevo district, 56 per cent. 
were Ruthenians, and only 18 per cent. Hungarians. 

Ruthenia actually loses some 220,000 of her 725,000 inhabitants, 
and according to the Prague calculations only 70,000 of these are 
Magyars. Only two towns of any size are left to her, Chust, with 
25,000 inhabitants, and Sevljus, with 15,000. 

\t the conclusion of the conference a declaration was read on behalf 
of the German and Italian Governments, stating that the Rome-Berlin 
axis had once more furnished proof that it was a factor for peace and 
order in Europe. The injustice wrought in 1919 had been a constant 
source of unrest. 
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ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE SETTLEMENT 


NOW that the frontiers of Czechoslovakia have been settled, excep; 
for a few technical decisions, it is possible to complete the estimate of 
the efiects of partition upon the Czechoslovak economy.* 

Slovakia has retained Bratislava, the chief port of Czechoslovakia, 
but has lost control of the Danube south-east of that city. About half 
the valuable iron ore fields west of Kosice have gone to Hungary, which 
reduces Hungary’s dependence on imports by 20 per cent. and renders 
her one-third self-sufficient in iron ore. The important mineral centre 
of Ban Stiavnica, where there are gold, silver, and lead mines, remains 
in Slovakia. For the rest, Slovakia has lost some of her most fertile 
soil, but keeps the great bulk of her timber resources. 

For Ruthenia timber is of great importance, and she too retains 
the greater part of her supplies. Ruthenia also keeps the large salt 
mines at Slatinske Dely, but her other losses are so great that it is difficult 
to see how she can maintain an independent economic existence unless 
drastic and immediate steps are taken. Not only have her commercial 
centres and richest agricultural lands been ceded to Hungary, but the 
main railway line connecting Ruthenia with the west now passes through 
Hungarian territory, and the only communications left to her are three 
north-south sections of railway and a few ill-kept hill roads, which 
further emphasize her natural north-south economic bias. 

This dislocation of communications has been one of the most serious 
results of the partition of Czechoslovakia. The Czech-German settlement 
resulted in the cutting of the railway system at no fewer than fifty-eight 
points.* The rectification of the Czech-Polish frontier entailed the 
transference of Bohumin (Oderberg), the important railway junction, 
to Poland. Bohumin had been included in the Godesberg demands 
and it was occupied by the Poles two days ahead of schedule in orde 
to forestall any possible interference from Germany. The Czech- 
Hungarian settlement has cut Czechoslovakia off from any direct 
communication with Rumania, the main east-west line now passing 
through Hungarian territory. 

With a view to easing these difficulties of communication the German 
Government is reported to envisage a comprehensive railway convention, 
while the plans for a great new motor road on the lines of the German 
Autobahnen running right through from Pilsen, in the extreme west, 
to Jasina, in the extreme east, has possible strategic as well as econom 
implications. It has not escaped comment that Germany, in opposition 
to Italy, Poland, and Hungary, has throughout the negotiations insisted 
on the maintenance of a “‘ Czechoslovak ”’ corridor through what has been 
significantly renamed ‘‘ Carpatho-Ukraine.”’ és 

G. 





(1) See ‘‘ Czechoslovakia : Economic Effects of Partition,” in the Bulletin 


October 22, 1938. 
(2) The important antimony mines at Cucma have been ceded to Hungary 


(3) The Times, October 27, 1938. 
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M. REYNAUD’S FINANCIAL PLANS 


\N November 12 the French Finance Minister published the outline 
fa“ three-year plan ”’ to place the finances of the country on a sound 
asis, which, he said, could only be done by bringing about an improve- 
ment in the economic situation. 
The chief measures were as follows! :— 

The 40-hour week was maintained in principle, but the five-day 
week was abolished and work was spread over five and a half or six 
days. Every employer was authorized to ask his staff to work an initial 
s9 extra hours a year without prior permission from the Ministry of 
Labour. Overtime pay was to be restricted to ro per cent. above normal 
rates for the first 250 hours; 15 per cent. for the next 150 hours; and 

5 per cent. for all hours over 400. Any attempt to impose restrictions 
on the pace of rationalization was made illegal. Persons refusing to 
work overtime in the national defence industries became liable to instant 
dismissal and would for six months be stopped from getting work in 
another section of the national defence industries or drawing unemploy- 
ment pay. Agitators inciting the men to refuse were liable to fines and 
imprisonment. 

Paid Holidays.—The Minister of Labour was given authority to 
force employers to introduce the spread-over system for the holiday 
period. 
3) Arbitration.—Employers refusing to carry out arbitral awards 


Hwere excluded from State and municipal contracts for three years. If 


the workers refused their wage agreements immediately lapsed. 

1) Tvade Unions.—Only Frenchmen over 21 and with no criminal 
record were eligible for positions of trust in trade unions. Among miners 
the right of foreigners to vote for trade union delegates was withdrawn. 

5) Training Centres —The Minister of Labour was authorized to 
spend up to 10,000,000 francs (£60,000) on training unemployed for 
alternative trades. 

(6) Family allowances were increased, and a special grant made 
to mothers. The question of old-age pensions was not yet settled. 


TAXATION. 


(1) Direct Taxes.—The tax on all earned income was raised by 2 per 
cent. and the salary tax raised from 7-56 per cent. to 8 per cent. The 
security tax and stamp duties were also increased. 

(2) Indirect Taxes.—The Excise on petrol, tobacco, sugar, and wine 
and the special production tax were increased. Inland postage on letters 
was raised from 65 centimes to go centimes, and the charge for local 
—s calls from 65 centimes to go centimes. 

New Enterprises —Taxation and social charges were to be so 
pdjusied as to stimulate enterprise. 

(4) Excess Profits Duty.—On all profits earned as the result of over- 
time work employers would pay an excess profits tax of 10 per cent. In 
ow all businesses earning more than a defined rate of profit were liable 
to the new tax. 





(1) The Times, November 14, 1938. 
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(5) Evasion.—Penalties would be stiffened for failing to disclos 
assets held abroad and income derived therefrom. 


TRANSPORT. 


(1) Railways.—All goods transported for account of the State o; 
the local authorities were to be sent by rail. The 40-hour week in the 
railways was to be amended so as to reduce operating costs. The pay. 
roll of the National Railway Company would be cut down, and the men 
discharged transferred to the national defence industries. 

(2) Paris Transport Services.—All omnibus and Metro fares would 
be raised. All the transport services in the Paris area were to be put 
under unified control in accordance with a plan elaborated by M. ¢ 
Monzie in 1926. 

FINANCIAL. 


(1) Bank of France.—The gold stock of the Bank of France would 
be revalued on a basis of 170 francs to the pound. (It appeared in the 
Bank balance-sheet at a value equivalent to about rro francs to the 
pound.) 

(2) Empire Banks.—The gold stocks of the Bank of Algeria and the 
colonial banks were to be similarly revalued. 

(3) Local Loans.—All loans carrying a State guarantee must in 
future be issued at a price close to par. Government control over local 
expenditure would be tightened up. 

(4) Fonctionnaires—A sum of 1,800,000,000 francs (£10,000,00 
was made available for increasing the wages of State employees. 

(5) Public Works.—Existing public works programmes would be 
scrapped or reduced. 


M. Reynaud broadcast a statement to the nation the same day, an 
outline of which will be found in the Chronology. 


THE FINANCE MINISTER’S REPORT. 


On November 14 the text of M. Reynaud’s Report on the finances 
was published in the Journal Officiel. It gave the figure of expenditure 
in the 1939 Budget as 64,500 million francs (£360 millions) and pointed 
out that 82 per cent. of this was accounted for by the cost of the National 
Debt, the public services, and defence, and on none of these could expen- 
diture be cut. 

In addition there was the extraordinary Budget, in which rearmament 
accounted for 25,000 millions (£140 million) while public works and Post 
Office expenditure required 4,600 millions. 

The grand total of public expenditure for 1939 (including sinking 
fund, railway deficit, and local expenditure) was estimated at 137,000 
millions (or more than half the national income) and this M. Reynaud 
considers to be unbearably large. 

There followed an analysis of the Treasury position in 1939, showing 
that, on the existing basis of income and expenditure, the Minister 0! 
Finance would have to find 51,500 millions ({290 million) more than the 
normal Treasury receipts. This enormous totai is made up as follows :— 

Ordinary Budget deficits: 8,500 millions. Extraordinary Budget, 
29,500 millions. Grants to local authorities, 2,000 millions. Railway 
deficit, 6,000 millions. Local and Colonial works, 5,500 millions. 
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Even this was not all. The Wheat.Board would have to lay in 
stocks, aircraft works needed new capital, and the Colonies wanted loans. 

To say that all this—estimated at 55,000 millions—had to be 
borrowed meant that it had to be found by the investor, which was 
impossible. The fundamental question was, therefore, economic—how 
could the output of the nation be increased ? 

Errors of the past were largely responsible for the position. The 
administrative machine had grown, and a falling proportion of the 
population was engaged in producing new wealth. In 1914 the number 
of fonctionnaires was 600,000 ; in 1936 it was 860,000; to-day it was 
60,0¢ 0, and still increasing. 

Since 1930 industrial output had dropped 25 per cent., and railway 
traffic 35 per cent. Exports of manufactured goods had fallen in volume 
by 46 per cent. 

' Further, between 1928 and 1937 the total of public issues had fallen 
by 85 per cent. 

' The Report concluded by declaring that the fundamental cause of 
the vicious circle of ever-rising prices was the gradual impoverishment of 
the nation. The real problem was to prevent all social reforms from 
being lost without hope of redemption, and, in a country that remained 
poor, to prevent employers and employed from struggling over the 
division of misery. 





HERR HITLER’S SPEECHES AT WEIMAR AND 
MUNICH 


ON November 6 Herr Hitler addressed a Nazi demonstration at Weimar 
and denounced the “‘ war agitation ’’ going on in the democratic countries. 
The Germany of 1918, he said, had “ hitched itself to the hopes which 
were perhaps best represented by the American who promised a peace 
in which there would be neither victors nor vanquished.” Believing in 
this it laid down its arms, but none of the promises was properly kept. 
When, to-day, parliamentarians or politicians dared to assert that 
Germany had not kept its treaties, Germany could answer that the 
greatest breach of treaty of all times was committed against Germany ; 
that everything that had been guaranteed to Germany in the Fourteen 
Points was later broken. 

In a reference to disarmament he said: ‘“‘ This year is a year of 
great responsibilities—never to depart from the road of success again and 
to arm ourselves spiritually, mentally, and materially. When others 
talk about disarmament we are quite ready for it on one condition : 
that, first of all, the warmongers themselves are disarmed. As long as 
people talk about disarmament and leave the warmongers to carry on I 
assume that their desire is to steal our weapons and to bring about again 
our fate of rg18. I can tell Mr. Churchill that it happened only once 
and that it will not happen again.” 

On the subject of their own armaments he said : “‘ As a peace-loving 
man I have endeavoured to give the German people every means of 
defence so that other nations will also be convinced of the need of peace. 
There are people who blame the hedgehog because he has prickles. All 
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they need do is not to go too near him and to leave him alone. The 
hedgehog has never attacked another animal. But if he is threatened 

nobody must step on our toes. All we want is peace and our right 
to live, and for our people the chance of work, indeed the same rights 
that others claim for themselves. 

“Democratic States especially should understand this because of 
their views, for they are always talking about equal rights, about the 
rights of small nations, and therefore they cannot be annoyed when 
great nation claims the same rights. Our National Socialist Army 
serves to secure the guarantee of these claims. 

“ Accordingly, I have brought about a change in foreign policy and 
approached those States who, like ourselves, have also been forced to 
struggle for their rights. When I reconsider the results of this policy 
I can only say this to you—judge for yourselves whether we have not 
achieved something tremendous by adopting these principles. We 
therefore must never forget what these successes have meant to us, how 
they came about and why, and, above all, we must not forget one thing- 
If to-day certain foreign newspapers say that we could have achieved the 
same results by negotiation we know that the former Germany did nothing 
else but negotiate for 15 years, and lost everything by doing so.”’ 

He also was prepared to negotiate, but would not allow Germany's 
rights to be curtailed. He could only beg the German people to do one 
thing—“‘ never forget to whom you owe your successes—namely, to whic 
movement, to which ideals and principles,’ and he went on: 

“Secondly, always be careful and stand on your guard. It is all 
very fine to talk about international peace and disarmament, but | am 
mistrustful of material disarmament as long as there is no moral dis- 
armament. 

‘““ There are the authoritarian and disciplined States on the one hand 
and the democratic States on the other. It goes without saying in the 
authoritarian States that no one has the right to abuse other nations o1 
to slander them or to indulge in warmongering. But the democratic 
States are democracies, and that sort of thing may happen there. In the 
authoritarian countries warmongering is not permitted because thei! 
Governments are obliged to see that no warmongering takes place. 

“The Governments of the democratic countries are compelled t 
maintain fteedom, even freedom for warmongering. Recently | men- 
tioned by name three international warmongers. They felt themselves 
hurt, not on the grounds of principle but because I dared to mention 
their names. Mr. Churchill said he was of the opinion that the German 
régime ought to be destroyed with the co-operation of forces within 
Germany, who would probably place themselves thankfully at his disposal 
If Mr. Churchill had less to do with traitors and emigrants and more with 
Germans he would realize the folly of his remark. 

‘““T can assure this gentleman, who appears to live on the moon 
that such forces opposed to the régime do not exist in Germany. There 
is only one force—namely, the National Socialist movement and its 
leadership and armed forces. I will not deny what these gentlemen say 
—namely, that we have no right to demand that other countries shoul 
alter their Constitutions. I have only the duty as leader of the Germans 
to take note of these Constitutions and their possibilities. 

‘A few days ago the Deputy Leader of the Opposition declared tha! 
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1e would like Italy and Germany to be destroyed. I naturally cannot 
»revent the possibility of these gentlemen entering the Government in a 
couple of years, because of the democratic system, but I can assure you 
| will prevent him from destroying Germany, and likewise I am con- 
vinced that the German people will see to it that these plans of this 
gentleman are not successful, and that the Italian people will also see to 
it that they do not succeed. 

‘| believe that for us all such aspirations are only a lesson that we 
must stand firmly together and stand by our friends. The more we are 
united in Germany the less the forces of the warmongers will matter. 
The closer we stand with Italy the quicker wil! the desire to separate us 


disappear. ” 


On November 8 Herr Hitler made another speech on very much the 
same lines, this time in Munich, on the 15th anniversary of the Nazi 
Putsch there. He began by saying they would never give up their 
principles and virtues, and listen to ‘‘ syren voices from the other side.”’ 
Attempts were now being made to appeal to certain sentimental strains 
in the German people, but his reaction to these demands was a very cool 
one. He saw only a world which was arming, a world which was threat- 
ening. However, the armaments of others could not upset him, but he 
must be upset by any lack of armaments in Germany. 

fhey did not wish to meddle with the Constitutions of others. Let 
them stick to their democracy. But as a German statesman he had to 
study the problems and dangers of the world outside, and he was not 
going to take orders from British Parliamentarians. He went on: 

‘We have to face the fact that in other countries there is a war 
agitation against Germany. When in the British House of Commons the 


huse of a type of civil aeroplane for defence purposes was discussed a 
» member of the Opposition shouted, ‘ Can this aeroplane carry bombs to 


3erlin 2?’ We know that the Opposition of to-day .. . may be the 


»Government of to-morrow. We are grateful, however, that in France 


and Britain the men in the Government dissociate themselves from those 
ideas. They talk of understanding. The word ‘understanding’ is 
somewhat incomprehensible to us, because we do not want anything from 
these men, except perhaps our Colonies, which were taken from us on 
false pretences. This, however, is not a matter to go to war about, but 
a question of right and justice.” 

Germany had nothing else to ask of those countries. On the con- 
trary, she wanted to do business with them, buying and selling, in equal 
proportions, of course. 

He went on to remark that Mr. Churchill might be Prime Minister 


of Great Britain to-morrow, and “‘ when Mr. Churchill declares that he does 
not hate the German people, but only recognizes the German danger, then 


{ can only say that it all comes to the same thing. To those who wish 
to save the German people from their régime I can only say that the 
German people is not their province. If ever a man represented a people, 
my dear British Members of Parliament, 1 am that man. Mr. Churchill 
may have an electorate of 15,000 or 20,000. I have one of 40 millions. 
Once for all, we request to be spared being supervised like a pupil by a 
governess,” 
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They would safeguard and protect themselves, he declared, but woul; 
do it with moderation, so that the whole German people would agree 
This meant sacrifices, but they had omitted to make them once, and had 
to make much greater ones in the form of reparations. He was told 
they wanted to apply force and not negotiation; Mr. Churchill hag 
declared that Germany had declined to negotiate. This was not true 
it was true that they would never go on the road to Canossa, but they 
always tried negotiation first. ‘‘ If we do not obtain our rights in tha 
way we demand them and obtain them in other ways.” 

He then dealt with the charge that-he had done away with two 
democracies in one year, and claimed that it was he who was a democrat. 
since he obtained a clear majority in Germany and now enjoyed the 
unanimous approval of the people. “‘ I, the arch-democrat, have removed 
the dictatorships of Schuschnigg and Benes,’’ he declared. “ I attempted 
to remove them by democratic methods—by plebiscites. That proved 
impossible. So I brought the vitality of the whole German people to 
bear on the question.” 

Herr Hitler then questioned the qualifications of British Parliamen- 
tarians to act as judges in the affairs of Central Europe, where they were 
not so much at home. ‘“ We need not be particularly sensitive about 
this,’ he remarked, “‘ for, after all, we are not so well versed either about 
India, Egypt, or Palestine. I should welcome it, however, if these 
gentlemen brought their wisdom to bear on Palestine, for what is going on 
there smells, to my mind, rather of force than of democracy. I mention 
this only as an example, not as criticism, for I am a representative only 
of the German people, and not, like Mr. Churchill or Mr. Eden, of the 
whole world.” 

Mr. Churchill could only feel honoured that the Head of a State 
should cross swords with him, as it was a sign of the esteem in which 
British M.Ps. were held in Germany. But he himself was not a Head 
of the State, but only the Fiihrer of the German people ; as long as he 
lived that was all he wanted to be. He concluded : 

““T appeal to you, my old comrades, and to the German people, 
because I do not wish to approach the end of my life with gloomy pro- 
phecies of the future like Bismarck. What has been acquired painfully 
shall never be lost again.” 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 
ON THE MUNICH AGREEMENT AND ON BRITISH 
DEFENCES 


ON November 1 Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in the House 0! 
Commons on the international situation, in which he began by saying 
that he did not regard the Munich Agreement as a defeat either for th 
democracies or for the cause of law and order. On the contrary, it was a! 
attempt to carry out by discussion, between two Powers representing 
democracies and two Powers representing totalitarian States, an agreed 
solution of a problem for which the only other solution appeared to be 
the use of force. Instead of using force the Agreement had been carried 
out in an orderly manner. 
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It was quite true that there had beer many things of which none of 
them would approve, but they must not forget what the alternative 
was and what its effect would have been upon Czechoslovakia. 

As for the contention that the solution had not been carried out, 
he pointed out that the Agreement had been reached in a short time and 
could not be expected to deal in itself with every detail of the operation 
contemplated ; this had to be left to the International Commission. 
lhe Commission’s carrying out of the task had been criticized, but they 
must remember what the alternatives was to this solution. 

He then explained that in determining the area of the fifth Zone, 
in order to get as nearly as possible to the position in 1918 they had to 
eo back to the census of 1g10, because there was no census in 1918, and 
1910 was the last date for which there were reliable figures. The argu- 
ment was that the position had been deliberately changed since 1918 by 
the introduction of Czechs into areas which before were predominantly 
German. 

Once the Prague Government had accepted the decision of the 
International Commission, which they did on October 13, it became 
apparent that there was no longer any need for plebiscites. 

It had been objected that the clause referring to optants was entirely 
illusory ; but under Article 7 of the Munich Agreement a German-Czech 
Commission was to settle the details of the right of option and to deter- 
mine ways of facilitating the transfer of those individuals who wished 
to exercise the right. 

Mr. Chamberlain also removed a misapprehension regarding the 
promised guarantee to Czechoslovakia. The Government had not 
guaranteed the frontiers as they existed. What they did was to guarantee 
against unprovoked aggression, and that did not mean that they gave 
their seal to the existence of frontiers as they were then or at any other 
time. 

He next dealt with the anxiety expressed that the visits of the Ger- 
man Minister of Economics to the capitals of South-Eastern Europe 
might cover political designs, deprecating the “attitude of constant 
suspicion” this denoted. ‘“‘ What,” he asked, “is the position of Ger- 
many in relation to the States of Central and South-Eastern Europe ? 
Geographically, she must occupy a dominating position there. She 
does now. As a matter of fact, in so far as those States are agricultural 
in character, the nature of the trade between them and Germany is 
complementary. . . . So far as this country is concerned we have no 
wish to block Germany out from those countries, or to encircle her 
economically.” 

Later he said: ‘‘ Do not let us suppose that there necessarily must 
be economic warfare between Germany and ourselves. There must be 
some competition . . . It is not in our interest to see any part of the 
world remain poor.” 


After remarking that China could not be reconstructed after the 
war without help from Great Britain, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the 
deficiencies in the country’s defence revealed by the crisis. They had had 
their warning ; and had had some sort of rehearsal, and were more in a 
position to get a better picture of the whole position. The subject of 
al-raid precautions had assumed such proportions and such complexity 
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that it needed a separate Minister, and he had accordingly appointed 
Sir John Anderson to be Minister of Civilian Defence. He was also ty 
be responsible for determining arrangements for national voluntary 
service. } 

He had examined the question of setting up a Ministry of Supply 
and had come to the conclusion that its disadvantages would outweigh 
its advantages. They were not now in the position of 1914 ; they were 
not now contemplating the equipment of an army on a continental scale. 

Such a Ministry would have to have compulsory powers if it was to 
function effectively, but he was satisfied that, in order to obtain the 
supply of labour which they needed, it was not necessary to introduce 
compulsion. 

In conclusion, he reminded the House that their programme of 
rearmament was a five-year programme, and they were now only in its 
third year. Their review of the progress made did, however, bring up 
the special urgency of certain parts of it and the necessity for reinforce. 
ment of certain weak spots; and the measures it would be necessary 
to take would undoubtedly add to the total cost of armaments as they 
had hitherto been contemplated. 

As for the question whether this bringing up to standard of the scale 
of their armaments was consistent with the peaceful professions they 
were expressing, he did not see why any different standards should be 
applied to their own and to other countries in that respect. “But | 
do repeat here categorically,’’ he went on, “‘ what I have so often said, 
that we have no aggressive intentions against Germany or any other 
country. Our sole concern is to see that this country and her Imperial 


with other countries that our diplomacy cannot enter upon discussions 


on an equal footing.” 
Finally, he reminded the House of the declaration signed by Herr 


Hitler and himself, and said he felt that, in that declaration, if it was§)a; 


properly and suitably followed up, lay the chance of a new era of peace 
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in Europe. When he signed it he meant what was in that document fj 


and he was convinced that Herr Hitler meant it too when he signed it 
and he was equally convinced that those views were the views of the 
majority of the people in both countries. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH ON THE AGREEMENT 
WITH ITALY 


IN the House of Lords on November 3, Lord Halifax moved the acceptatce 
of the bringing into force of the Agreement with Italy in a speech in which 
he pointed out that the merits or demerits of that Agreement were not 
in question ; the question was whether this was the moment to bring tt 
into force. There was no intrinsic connection between it and the Spanish 
civil war except the connection which arose from the fear that the wa! 
might lead to international complications. 
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He considered that the opinion which regarded the bringing into 
force of the Agreement as a blow struck at the Spanish Government 
proceeded from an essential confusion of thought. It rested on two 
assumptions, both of them without foundation ; first, that the Agreement 
and the Spanish question were linked together ; and secondly, that what 
the British Government did or did not do about the Agreement could 
have now, and might have had in past months, a decisive effect on the 
fortunes of the Spanish Government in their struggle. He went on: 

‘T want to emphasize with all the force that I can summon that 
it has never been true, and it is not true to-day, that the Agreement 
had the lever value that some think to make Italy desist from supporting 
General Franco and his fortunes. Signor Mussolini has always made it 
plain from the time of the first conversations between H.M. Government 
and the Italian Government that, for reasons known to us all—whether 
we approve of them or not—he was not prepared to see General Franco 
defeated. He has always made it plain, on the other hand, that he would 
assist, as he has been assisting, the work of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, and it is not his fault that greater progress has not been made 
by the Committee in bringing its plan into operation.”’ 

The question whether General Franco should receive belligerent 
rights had nothing whatever to do with the Italian Agreement. 

The Spanish Government had announced their intention of securing 
the withdrawal of the International Brigade. He did not know what 
the International Brigade numbered. Signor Mussolini had not only 
let it be known that he would withdraw half the Italian infantry, 10,000 
'men, from Spain, but had actually withdrawn them. That had been a 


ely purely voluntary action and had not been the result of pressure. 


peace 
ment 
ied it 

of the 


It was easy to excite a natural resentment by arguing that Italian 
‘air pilots still remained to bomb British ships. It was perfectly easy 
also to argue, and it was quite true, that Italian men, material, and 
Saircraft still remained in Spain. It was not only men and material 
of Italian nationality but of many nationalities which were still to be 
found on one side or the other in Spain. Signor Mussolini had declared 
his intention not only of ultimate withdrawal when the Non-Intervention 
plan came into execution, but by voluntarily and immediately effecting 
the withdrawal of 10,000 men had given earnest of his good intentions, 
and made a large contribution towards eliminating the Spanish question 
as a source of international friction. Moreover, he had assured the 
Government that the remaining Italian forces of all categories would 
depart when the Non-Intervention plan came into execution, that no 
further Italian troops would be sent to Spain, and that the Italian 
sxovernment had never for a moment had the idea of sending air forces 
as compensation for the withdrawal of infantry. 


| Turning to the recognition of Italian sovereignty over Ethiopia, Lord 
Halifax said that last May a large majority of the Council of the League 
‘xpressed a definite and decisive view that the question was one for each 
nation to decide for itself, and to-day of all European countries there 
vere only two, Britain and Soviet Russia, who had up to now refrained 
from according other than de facto recognition. It was the intention of 
the Government to keep in line with the French Government on this 
matter, and new credentials would be issued to Lord Perth ; and when 
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they informed the French Government of their intentions, the French 
Foreign Minister authorized him to say that the French Government 
welcomed generally anything that might contribute to the improvement 
of Anglo-Italian relations. That view had also been expressed with 
great force and directness by the Prime Ministers of Australia and the 
Union of South Africa. 

As long ago as December, 1936, the Government acknowledged the 
de facto case of Italian sovereignty, and in the two years since nothing 
had happened to cause them to question the fact of the practical sove- 
reignty of Italy. If it were a fact let them recognize it as a legal fact. 
and clear up once and for all the innumerable outstanding questions that 
arose. So long as this legal fact was not recognized by them it did no 
good to anybody, but merely made for friction between the Government 
and the Italian Government, and added overwhelmingly to the difficulties 
of administration in the British territories adjoining Ethiopia on boundary 
questions and the like. 

Other advantages of the Agreement were that they would reaffirm 
the declaration of January, 1937, and Italy would again reaffirm her 
assurance that the integrity of the present territories in Spain should 
remain intact and unmodified. The two countries would also exchange 
military information regarding their respective forces in those areas of 
the Mediterranean and the Near East where the boundaries of their 
Empire met. Further, as soon as the Agreement came into force, Italy F 
would accede to the London Naval Treaty, but overriding all! these 
points was the psychological advantage of restoring the state of mutual 
friendship which had so long characterized the relationship betweenf 
Britain and Italy, and so of taking a further step towards a general}, 
improvement in wider international relations. ' 

The Government judged the matter by the test whether or not Spain} 
was now to be reckoned a menace to the peace of Europe. When war 
threatened in September, both sides in Spain at once took every steph 
to protect themselves from any possible enlargement of the background of Ff 
their own struggle. The Government side immediately decided to tryf% 
to divest themselves of foreign troops, and General Franco proclaimed his fh 
neutrality, and stated that he would not violate the French frontierf 
unless he was attacked from that quarter. 

It was not now to Spain that the eyes of the peoples and rulers of 
Europe were directed, but to the much more urgent problem of their [pf 
own internal situations, and the much wider problems opened up by the f 
recent changes in the map. 

When the issue of peace and war faced them it was Signor Mussolini 
who came down on the side of peace, and to make a response to thei! 
appeal. Did anyone think, asked the speaker, that he would have been 
in a position to take that action if the Anglo-Italian Agreement had not 
been signed in April? In conclusion, he said he would like to insist 
on restraint of language when discussing these international afiails. 
Provocative language on one side immediately brought provocative 
retort, and there was a duty to refrain from making a difficult situation 
more difficult. 

The policy of his Majesty’s Government was quite plain, and the 
feeling of the country was much more unanimous about it than they 
sometimes might be led to suppose. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Nov. 2.—The Prime Minister received a vote of confidence from 
the United Australia Party after he had declared to it that the Cabinet 
had decided that the voluntary system of military service must be fairly 
tried before compulsion was introduced. 

A debate opened in the House of Representatives on an Opposition 
motion of censure, in which the Government were accused of blind 
reliance on the United Kingdom’s ability to help in an emergency and of 
the lack of a comprehensive defence policy in the September crisis. 

In his reply Mr. Lyons announced the Government’s decision to 
increase the militia to 70,000 and to order 50 bombing planes from the 
U.S.A. 

in a reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech he said the Government 
had been of the consistent opinion that the maintenance of harmonious 
relations with Italy should be a cardinal aim of British policy owing to 
the contiguous British and Italian interests in the Mediterranean, the 
Suez Canal, and East Africa. 

The Government had, early in the year, urged the reopening of 
-onversations with Rome, and in July had instructed the Deputy Premier 

then in London—to represent that the bringing into effect of the Anglo- 
talian Agreement was of paramount importance owing to the general 
ension. 

On October 26 they had sent a message to London expressing the 


‘opinion that the Agreement should be put into force at once, and they 
___ Pwelcomed its fulfilment as a step in general appeasement. 

Spain i 
Mefeated by 40 votes to 28 in the House of Representatives. 


Nov. 3.—A Labour motion of censure on the Government was 


Nov. 7.—Mr. Lyons reconstructed the Cabinet, with Brigadier 


Street as Defence Minister and head of the Department of Naval, Military, 
to lve 


and Air Defence, in succession to Mr. Thorby, who became Minister of 


us#tivil Aviation and Defence Works. 
ontier 


The only new Minister was Mr. McLeay, who was appointed Vice- 
resident of the Executive Council and leader of the Senate. 

Mr. Cameron became Postmaster-General, and Mr. Foll, Minister 
bi Health, as well as Repatriation. 

Nov. 8.—Colonel White, Minister of Trade and Customs, resigned, 
ollowing a personal disagreement with Mr. Lyons. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Perkins. 


elgium 

Nov. 3.—The Prime Minister, replying to a debate in the Chamber 
n foreign policy, said it was not true that at the moment of international 
ension Germany had made any communication to the Government on 
he necessity for the country to take certain military measures. She had 
imited herself to stating that she intended to respect Belgian territory. 

Belgium, he said, would have nothing to fear in case of an armed 
onflict. The massing of troops on the French frontier was dictated by 
he obligations resting on Belgium to defend all her frontiers. The 
rench Government had offered no objection. 
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Referring to the colonial question he said that after Lord Halifay’, 
visit to Berlin the Government had asked the German Governmen; 
whether published reports about the creation of a Chartered Company 
in the Congo on behalf of Germany were correct. Berlin had replied thar 
they were not. 

In December, 1937, the British Government had declared that they 
did not contemplate a solution of the colonial problem to the detriment 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Nov. 6.—The Congress of the Socialist Party decided to oppose the 
sending of an agent to General Franco’s Government. (The Cabinet 
had decided to do this, and a majority in the Chamber had approved it) 
M. Spaak warned the Congress that a crisis might develop if it maintained 
this attitude. 

Nov. 7.—The Socialist Congress adopted a resolution approving 
M. Spaak’s foreign policy. 

Nov. 14.—The Committee of the General Association of the Pres; 
met to consider complaints understood to have been received by the 
Foreign Ministry from the German and Italian Governments regarding 
the tone of the Belgian press towards those countries. The Committee 
decided unanimously to resist all attacks on the freedom of the press and 
to reject energetically a suggestion (received from the Foreign Ministry 
for setting up a consultative commission of the press, as had been done 
in Switzerland. 


Brazil 
Nov. 12.—It was announced that barter trade with Germany wouldf 


be resumed on November 14. 


Bulgaria 


Nov. 14.—The Cabinet resigned, and was reconstructed with 6 new 4 
Ministers under the former Premier. The Governor of the National! Bankf 
became Minister of Finance, and General Nedeff, Minister of the Interior. f 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—Chiang Kai-shek was given a vote of confidence by th 
People’s Political Council, meeting at Chungking, and issued a proclama- 
tion to the nation announcing his intention to continue resistance to thi 
Japanese. 


Nov. 2.—Japanese Premier’s broadcast ve their aims in Chine 


(See Japan.) 


Nov. 3.—A Government spokesman, referring to the Japanese 


Premier’s broadcast, said Japan might seize all the seaports, but Chine 
would resist until Japan collapsed out of sheer exhaustion. He deniec 
the Japanese claim that the Government had been reduced to the status 
of a local administration. Japan claimed the credit of having capture¢ 
half China, but she failed to add that few Japanese soldiers would be 
safe if they ventured too far beyond their precarious lines of communica 
tion. Three-fourths of the territory behind their lines was still unde! 
the control of the Chinese authority radiating from the Central Gover 
ment. 
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He declared that neither the political nor economic structure of 
China revealed any trace of an inclination towards Marxism. 

Nov. 5.—The Japanese in Canton announced the establishment at 
Fatshan of the first autonomous régime in South China. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Nov. 1.—The Japanese claimed to have annihilated Communist 
forces numbering about 50,000 in north-east Shansi, in operations during 
which Wutaishan, the Red Army headquarters, was captured. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Nov. 1.—The Chinese retiring from Teian were reported to have 
taken up positions near Nanchang, to be in more direct touch with their 
line Puchi—Tsungyang—Wuning, running south-east from a point on 
the Hankow-Canton railway just south of Sienning. 

Nanchang itself was raided by large numbers of bombers, and 870 
people killed, according to Chinese estimates. 

Nov. 3.—The Japanese reached Kiayu, on the Yangtze, 50 miles 
south-west of Hankow, and another column entered Puchi, one of the 
main points in the Chinese line stretching eastward from the river at 
ointl. 

Hankow was described as a dead city, and completely isolated except 
by air. 

Nov. 4.—Martial law was imposed in Hankow for the celebration 
of the birthday of the Emperor Meiji. 

Nov. 5.—The Japanese captured Tsungyang, near Changsha, and 
reported that they were near Yochow and had cut off and isolated a 
number of Chinese naval vessels in Lake Tung Ting. 

Raids were made on Ichang, Nanting (in Shensi) and Liangshan 
(in Szechwan). 

Nov. 8.—The Japanese raided Chengtu, capital of Szechwan province. 

Nov. 12.—The Japanese captured Yochow, at the northern end of 
Tung Ting Lake and on the Hankow-Canton line. Changsha was reported 
to have been set on fire by the Chinese, who were fleeing from the town. 


South China. 


Nov. 1.—A Japanese force landed at Futsing, 30 miles south of 
Foochow, where conditions were reported to be in confusion. The 
Government offices and banks were evacuated. 

Nov. 4.—The Kuomin News Agency reported that Chiang Kai- 
shek had ordered the Kwangtung forces to recover Canton within 2 
weeks, and that 200,000 well-equipped troops from Kwangsi had left 
Wuchow to co-operate. 

Samshui, 25 miles west of Canton, was reported to be in the hands 
of Chinese troops. 

Nov. 8.—The Chinese re-occupied Poklo, cutting the Japanese lines 
of communication with Bias Bay. It was also reported that they had 
entered Fatshan, only 12 miles west of Canton. 
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Nov. 9.—The Japanese reoccupied Samshui. They claimed that BF er. 
150,000 refugees from Canton had returned, and were being looked after gr 
by numerous vigilante units. 

Nov. 11.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Shihching, 6 miles 50 
north of Canton, and Fatshan was reported to be completely in their 
possession. the 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Nov. 1.—The Japanese authorities in Canton were reported (by 
the Japanese press) to have communicated to the British Consulate Hu 
their intention to dispose of Chinese property left in the city by refugees, | 
and to have declared that much Chinese property had been falsely cor 
transferred to foreign ownership. . 

Nov. 4.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai requested all neutral 
vessels on the Upper Yangtze to move upstream as far as possible, as 
the zone of hostilities had been extended to Shasi and Changsha. They ” 
also asked for closer co-operation in reporting ship movements, because 
there was no section of China over which Japanese aeroplanes could 
not operate. 

Nov. 7.—Japanese Foreign Minister’s warning to foreign Govern- 
ments ve extension of hostilities to Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, and Kwangsi. 
(See Japan.) 

Nov. 9.—The Japanese sponsored Inner Mongolian Government at 
Kalgan placed an import tax of $100 a case on foreign cigarettes, against FF W*: 
a $60 tax on Japanese cigarettes. 

At Canton, Japanese soldiery seized a number of motor-cars belong- FP Pai 
ing to an English firm in a building on which the Consular seals had been FF 
placed. pin] 

Nov. 11.—Japanese officials of the Foreign Office stated that the — blin 
Government had received Notes from the British, French, and U.S. fF had 
Governments on Nov. 7 requesting the reopening of the Yangtze to free 
navigation as far as Hankow, and alleging that the closing of the river F of a 
was a violation of the principle of the ‘“ open door,” since Japanese exc 
shipping was operating there for trade purposes. : 

The spokesmen declared this was untrue, and Japanese shipping Ff part 
was being used solely for military purposes. 5 wit! 

Nov. 14.—Reply of the Japanese Government to the Notes from ff 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A. re the Yangtze River. (See Japan.) dar 























Czechoslovakia B stat 

Nov. 1.—An agreement was signed in Prague with the Polish Minister og 
providing for the delimitation of the frontier ; the detailed drawing of the Ff ae 
boundary being entrusted to a mixed committee, which would fix the Ff ae 
final frontier of the Silesian zone by November 15, and that of the other 
zones to be ceded by November 30. (See also Poland.) 

The German Party in Slovakia met at Bratislava, and the State 
Secretary for the German minority in the province said he could well 
understand the sorrow felt by the Germans in Bratislava that this town 
would remain in Czechoslovakia, but the Fiihrer had ordered it, and every 
good German must abide by his orders. . 

Herr Hitler had himself guaranteed the rights of the German minority 
in Slovakia, and the speaker appealed to the Hungarian Government to 
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rant the same rights to their German minorities as Czechoslovakia was 
sranting to its own German minorities. 

~The Ceske Slovo stated that the refugees from Sudetenland totalled 
50,000, whose plight was in many cases serious. 

~ Steps were taken in Ruthenia to prevent the ‘ Russianization ’’ of 
the population. The Blackshirts of M. Fencik, leader of the Greater 
Russian Fascists, and the Greater Russian National Council were both 
dissolved, and 3 Russian newspapers were suppressed. 


Nov. 2.—German-Italian award in the arbitration regarding the 
Hungarian claims in Slovakia and Ruthenia. (See Special Note.) 

The Ruthenian Premier announced that what remained of the 
country would have the official name of Carpatho-Ukraine. 


Nov. 3.—Figures published in Prague showed that of the 15 million 
inhabitants of the country 3,600,000 had now gone to Germany ; 240,000 
to Poland; and 1,060,000 to Hungary. 

There would be 720,000 Czechs, Slovaks, and Ruthenians in Germany; 
130,000 in Poland ; and 400,000 in Hungary. 

The Narodny Politika declared that it was clear Germany and Italy 
were far more loyal to their small allies than the Western Powers. ‘“‘ This 
fact,”’ it said, ‘‘ shows us the future way of our foreign policy.” 

Nov. 5.—Occupation of Zone A by Hungarian forces. (See Hungary.) 

Railway traffic between Prague and Brno and Bratislava and Brno 


' was resumed, through German territory. 


Nov. 7—Dr. Kundt was reported to have formed a German Nazi 


Party in Czechoslovakia. 
The Narodny Novini published a report that M. Osusky, the Minister 


in Paris, had sent repeated warnings to the Foreign Ministry not to count 
» blindly on France’s support, and the paper asked why these warnings 
} had gone unheeded. 


Nov. 8.—Dr. Tiso was reported to have said that he was in favour 


| of a totalitarian régime in Slovakia, with the suppression of every party 
s except the Hlinka Party. 


This was at a meeting in Bratislava of all the Conservative Slovak 


| parties, after which Dr. Tiso announced a merger of all patriotic parties 
» with the Slovak People’s Party of Dr. Hlinka. 


In Prague students belonging to the National Union overturned and 


' damaged a bust of President Masaryk. 


Herr Kundt, speaking for former members of the Henlein Party, who 


) stated they were forming the Parliamentary Club or Party of the German 


Nationalist Senators and Deputies in Czechoslovakia, announced that 


| the members of the new Party had signed a declaration of allegiance to 
s the Republic. 


The Deputy of the Hungarian minority, Count Esterhazy, also 
signed a declaration of allegiance. 

Nov. 10.—The Foreign Minister informed the leaders of the political 
parties that while he was Minister in foreign capitals he had always tried 
to give a true picture of the international situation as far as Czechoslovakia 
Was concerned. During the past 3 years he had often sent warnings to 
the Government imploring the directors of the country’s foreign policy 
to take these warnings seriously, but in vain. His reports were paralysed 
by other influences. 
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Further indications were given in Prague of a turn of public opinion 
against Dr. Benes and the late President Masaryk. 

Occupation of Uzhorod and other ceded towns. (See Hungary.) 

The Government deprived the Slovak Hlinka Guard of its official 
character and ordered it to function as a political organization only. 
(It had been acting as auxiliary police.) 

Hundreds of Jews expelled from Germany arrived at Louny and other 
towns on the frontier. 

Nov. 11.—The Slovak stated that the population had been reduced 
from 14,727,000 to 9,981,000 by the cessions of territory. It estimated 
that Hungary had increased her population from 8,600,000 to 9,710,000 
inhabitants. 

Nov. 12.—Six Czech political parties decided to merge into a 
National Party, and it was understood that the Socialists and other 
Left elements would form an opposition Workers’ Party. (The six were 
the Agrarians, the National Union, the Artisans, the Fascists, the National 
League, and a section of the Czech National-Socialists—formerly Dr 
Benes’s party.) 

Nov. 14.—Agreement was reached between Czech and _ Slovak 
polititians on the questions of the new Constitution and Slovak autonomy 

The Ruthenian Premier told the press that he would not tolerat: 
irredendist movements in Carpatho-Russia. 

The Prague police arrested 12 Communist Party leaders, including 
some journalists, charged with distributing illegal leaflets among workers 
in the capital. 

The Government removed the censorship on foreign mails. (It 


had been imposed in the second half of September.) 


Danzig Free City 
Nov. 13.—Many Jewish shops were damaged and looted, and their 


owners injured during the week-end. Two synagogues were set on fire. j 
Nov. 14.—About 1,500 Polish Jews were reported to have fled F 


across the frontier into Poland during the previous few days. 


Denmark 
Nov. 1.—Exchange of Agents with General Franco’s Government 
(See Spain. External Affairs.) 


Egypt 

Nov. 12.—The Cabinet decided to inform the Italian Government 
that the Minister in Rome was accredited to the King of Italy and 
Emperor of Abyssinia. 


Eire 

Nov. 3.—A Trade Agreement with Germany was signed in Dublin 
to take effect on January 1. For every £3 worth of goods taken by Eire 
from Germany, Germany would take £2 worth from Eire. 

Mr. de Valera stated in the Dail that Irish citizens permanently 0! 
ordinarily resident in Great Britain would not be liable to military service 
there in the event of war. There was no law in force in Eire by which 
any person possessed or could acquire any nationality other than Irish. 
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Before the enactment of the Constitution of 1922 Irish-born fathers 
acquired British nationality at birth, under the British Nationality and 
Status of Aliens Acts, and the British law had not been altered since 
the coming into operation of the I.F.S. Constitution. That law was not 
consistent with the new status of Eire or with the international character 
of the relations between the two countries. 


Estonia 
Nov. 2.—Prolongation of Trade Agreement with Germany. (See 


Germany. External Affairs.) 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—M. Marchandeau resigned the Finance Ministry, and was 
succeeded by M. Paul Reynaud, the Minister of Justice, who told the press 
that his first task would be to draw up an inventory of the financial and 
economic position. He asked 5 days for this, and action would follow. 

He had, in the past, advocated devaluation but the time for that had 
passed. The problem of recovery was not a monetary problem, but an 
economic and financial one. ‘‘ All Frenchmen,” he said, “‘ desire to 
shoulder a common task. The Government will give them the means 
to do so.”’ 

Nov. 2.—General Weygand, in an interview to the /ntransigeant, 
appealed for unity in the task of national rehabilitation, and said they 
must dedicate November 11 to the determination to fulfil the wishes of 
their 14 million war dead—that they would safeguard the things for 
which they died. 

Events pressed. There had been an imperious knocking at their 
door. Frenchmen must act quickly ; they must forget their quarrels 
and the motives which had led to internal discords. 

Nov. 3.—-The Communist Party, in a letter to the National Committee 
of the Front Populaire, declared that the Party was not responsible for 
the breach with the Radical-Socialists, and maintained that the problems 
facing democracy were so enormous that co-operation between all Left 
parties was more essential than ever. 

The time had come, it continued, for the Front Populaire to declare 
that it would not allow the abandonment of Czechoslovakia to be followed 
by the strangulation of Spain. It should not be difficult to evolve a 
policy on this point, because all the parties in the Front agreed that all 
foreign combatants must be withdrawn from Spain. 

The Party was not alone in disapproving M. Daladier’s request for 
special powers ; the Socialists, and some Radicals, had taken the same line. 

Nov. 5.—The Reserve flying personnel of the Air Force issued an 
appeal to the industrial workers to speed up aircraft production, and 
asked how they could expect an airman to do his duty with inferior 
equipment when he knew he was encountering certain death. 

The existence of the Air Force was at stake, and with it the existence 
of a vast civilian population. Whether the Air Force would be able to 
protect the soil of France depended on the workers of France. 

Nov. 6.—A meeting of the Executive of the Socialist Party closed 
after passing a resolution ‘‘ amicably but firmly ” warning the Radicals 
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against seeking to exclude from the Front Populaire one of its constituent 
parties. It also refused to lend countenance to an anti-Communist 
crusade for, “from the experience of neighbouring countries such a 
campaign always leads to the worst reaction,’’ but promised support 
to a Government which stood for the defence of democracy and labour 
rights. 

Nov. 9.—The interest on the 18 months’ bonds of the National 
Defence Fund was reduced to 4 per cent. 

Nov. 12.—M. Reynaud, in a broadcast to the nation, stated frankly 
that the position was very grave, but that if Frenchmen had enough 
courage they were certain to come out on top. It would take a long time, 
because the evil was of long standing, and its root cause was economic, 
not financial. 

France had been in crisis for 8 years. On the basis of 1930 and in 
relation to that of other countries French production was at the bottom 
of the list. Also, exports of manufactured goods had fallen by 50 per 
cent., and during the 8 years one railway wagon out of 3 had been at 
a standstill. 

There were 40,000 more unemployed than a year ago, and, as for the 
capitalist, figures showed that the average shareholder of a great concern 
had lost 60 per cent. of his capital in the past 10 years ; while the 40 per 
cent. remaining was in francs which had lost half their value. France 
was living on her capital. 

He then turned to armaments, and said the Defence Ministers were 
asking for 25,000 millions (£147 million) for new arms. How could he 
refuse them? he asked. 

He had consulted the experts as to the Budget situation, and the 
first had said the deficit would be 8,500 millions. Another said the 
extraordinary Budget would amount to 29,500 millions, and a third, that 
the local authorities would need 2,000 millions. The railways would 
also need 6,000 millions, and all these sums would, he was told, have to 
be borrowed if they did nothing, if they did not reverse a situation 
already so serious. 

If they had not acted it would have meant a headlong fall of the 
franc—250 to the £ in a few months, and 500 a few days later, for it would 
have been a geometrical progression towards disaster. 

The French output had to be increased by between 30 and 40 per 
cent. if the country was to pay its way. 

He gave some instances of the reduction of production. In 1933 
France produced more iron than Germany ; to-day only a quarter as 
much. Building activity had also fallen off very seriously. 

They were living under a capitalist régime. Some people might 
regret that, but they must not swap horses in mid-stream. That régime 
being what it was, its laws must be obeyed if it was to work. Its laws 
were profit, individual risk, the liberty of markets, the stimulus of com 
petition. He then described the details of his plan, and said it was 
intended to bring about a real recovery in 3 years, and he asked, “‘ what 
are 3 years in the life of a people? ’’ Was not a great effort better 
than ruin? . 

M. Daladier, speaking at an Armistice Dinner, supported \. 
Reynaud’s appeal to the nation, and emphasized the need for general 


sacrifice and effort. 
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tuent The Council of Ministers approved the Finance Minister’s programme, 
unist which provided for the balancing of the ordinary Budget by increases 
ich a in direct taxation totalling 4,250 millions and in indirect taxation totalling 
Pport 4,500 millions (say £49 million in all). The whole of the public works 
ibour programme was to be stopped, at a saving of 3,000 millions, and other 
economies were expected to save a further 2,000 millions. (They included 
the dismissal of 40,000 railwaymen and restrictions on the number of 


sis new appointments in the State services.) 
wnkly The revaluation of the gold reserve on the basis of 170 francs to the ¢ 
oush was estimated to yield about 31,000 millions (£175 million at current 
tine rates). The Treasury’s overdraft totalled 52,000 millions, so that there 
tip would still be a Treasury debt to the Bank of 21,000 millions (say {118 


million). 
By the combination of higher taxes and economies M. Reynaud 


proposed to balance the ordinary Budget, leaving the heavy expenditure 
> per on armaments to be covered by loan. ; 

Nov. 14.—The Finance Minister’s Report on the financial situation 
was published, with the text of 32 decrees. (See Special Note.) 
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acon EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


0 per Nov. 2.-The members of the Right Group in the Chamber met under 


rance — M. Marin and issued a statement that,‘‘ they had studied the declarations 
_of Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons and that they had noted 


were — in them several particularly disquieting points.” 

dhe & They demanded a new declaration from the Government “ reaffirming 
_ their refusal to enter into negotiations on the subject of colonies or 

| the — mandated territories, in accordance with the declarations made at the 


| the ff Marseilles Radical Congress.”’ 
that & Nov. 4.—M. Blum, in the Populaire, discussed the Anglo-Italian 
vould — Agreement, and pointed out that it did not commit France in any way. 
ve to F There was nothing in it to say that General Franco should be given 
ation f belligerent rights. The only international convention that had dealt 
with that question was the London Plan. 
f the So far as that Plan went, all the signatories had the same right to 
yould Feexpress their views. The Plan made the granting of belligerent rights 
| dependent on the complete withdrawal of German and Italian volunteers, 
) per Feand no concession, no deal, could be allowed in that respect. 
i Announcement of visit of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax to Paris. 
1933 J) (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
eras fF Nov. 5.—The Minister of the Colonies, speaking at Loissons, said that 
France constituted an Empire of over 110 million souls, but she did not 
night Fealways seem to realize it. That explained why she had doubted her 
gime fstrength. If she paid more heed to what happened beyond her frontiers 
laws [she would see that if she wished to impose upon her Empire proportion- 
com- tely the same effort as a neighbouring colonial Power she could raise a 
was mative Army of over half a million ; was there any need to say that she 
what —idid not think of doing that ? 


aks Gomiaas be lok eee 


eas 


etter —} He maintained that the Empire could furnish the abundant reserves 
1 raw materials necessary to national defence. 
1 M. In a speech at Casablanca the Minister for Air said he could reveal 


neral pst the action the Government were to announce the next day would be 
rected imperially. They could not conceive of national reconstruction 
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without according an active réle to Morocco and all their African 
territories. 

Nov. 7.—The Third Secretary at the German Embassy in Paris 
was shot and fatally wounded in his office by a Jewish refugee, whose 
parents were reported to be among the Polish Jews just expelled from 
Germany. 

Nov. 8.—Italian press attack on France. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

Nov. 9.—M. Marin’s Conservative group issued a statement com- 
plaining of the Government’s silence on the Colonial question, and stating 
that ‘‘ at the moment when the British Government representatives are 
about to visit Paris, the group renew their unshakable determination 
to refuse their vote to any Government which begins colonial negotiations, 
whether in Paris or elsewhere.”’ 

Nov. 11.—Arrangements were completed for the opening of a camp 
for 150 Austrian refugees to be trained for working on the land. . 




















Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—General Speich, inspector of the western fortifications, 
in an article in Die Wehrmacht, said that an enemy attempting a surprise 
invasion would come almost at once under the fire of numerous batteries 
while the German long-range artillery, supported by aircraft, would 
destroy all important military objectives of an enemy hinterland. 

Nov. 2.—Field-Marshal Goring issued orders reducing the period of 
training for apprentices from 4 years to 3, and obliging all workers to be 
employed only in the trades to which they had been trained. Skilled 
men were to be released from all jobs which could be performed efficiently 
by the unskilled. 

Nov. 5.—The Prussian Government confiscated the property of the 
Young Men’s Catholic Association in Cologne and Aachen dioceses 

Nov. 6.—Cardinal Faulhaber, preaching in Munich, said _ that 
since the revolution the rights of the community were crushing tlie 
rights of the individual ; here the Church must step in. Asking how 
they could remove the tension existing between State and religious 
communities, he said it could only be by equalizing duties and rights 
Citizens could not have duties alone, and the Church must strenuous!\ 
oppose the assertion that the individual was only a cipher. 

After referring to their duties, he said citizens had 4 rights whicl 
they should get in return; the right to believe in God ; the right 1 
demonstrate their faith ; the right to follow the dictates of conscience 
and character ; and the right to co-operate with the State, and not t 
have this right of co-operation in national life made impossible. Peop' 
must not be called traitors because they wished to maintain connection 
with the Catholic Church. 

The State had no right to discriminate against individuals simp) 
because they had remained loyal to their Church and Faith, and he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ Remember this : When the individual leaves this life and faces 
the Last Judgment, his party membership card will be of no use to him. 

It was reported in Vienna that the total amount of property declare¢ 
by Jews in Austria since the Anschluss exceeded 2,400 million marks. 
Herr Hitler’s speech at Weimar. (See Special Note.) 
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Nov. 8.—Anti-Jewish demonstrations occurred at Cassel, and in 
Vienna attacks were made on Jewish shops. The Angriff stated that the 
Jews were doing extremely good business in Berlin and other cities, and 
“the allegation of a persecution of the Jews in Germany is a disgraceful 
lie.” 

All Jewish papers were banned until further notice. 

Nov. g.—Orders were issued for the dissolution of all Jewish cultural 
and educational societies. Individual demonstrations or attacks on 
Jews were expressly forbidden. 

A synagogue was burnt down at Hevfeld, Hesse, and demonstrations 
occurred in Berlin outside the French Travel Office where Jews had gone 
to seek passages to France. Jewish property was also damaged in 
Munich. 

The celebration of the 15th anniversary of the Nazi Putsch was held 
in Munich with the re-enacting of the march, by a procession of 3,000 
S.A. led by Herr Hitler along the same route as in 1923. 

Nov. 10.—Organized attacks on Jews and Jewish property were 
made in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Leipzig, Frankfurt, Nuremberg, and 
many other cities. Shops were systematically wrecked and synagogues 
burnt down. The police took no steps to protect the victims or their 
property until the afternoon. 

The disorders began in Munich during the night, and nearly every 
Jewish shop was damaged. Many uniformed members of Hitler’s Old 
Guard took part in the outrages. Arrests of Jews also took place there 
early in the morning, and about 400 were detained, including the head 
of a banking house. His partner committed suicide. 

The political police told all Jews in the City that they would have 
to leave within 48 hours. 

In Berlin 9 of the 12 synagogues were set on fire almost simul- 
taneously, and many large Jewish stores and shops were sacked, mostly 
by members of the Hitler Youth. 

In the evening Dr. Goebbels issued a proclamation reading: ‘‘ The 
justified and understandable indignation of the German people at the 
cowardly Jewish assassination of a German diplomatist in Paris has been 
vented in a wide degree during the past night. In many towns and 
localities in the Reich reprisals were made on Jewish buildings and shops. 

‘ The entire population is henceforward strictly enjoined immediately 
to desist from all further demonstrations against the Jews, no matter 
what their nature. The final answer to the murderous Jewish assault in 
Paris will be given to the Jews by legislative means or by decree.” 

In Vienna, Jewish premises of all kinds were raided by the police 
and some 10,000 arrests made. After a formal examination some 6,000 
of them were released. Over 20 synagogues and prayer-houses were 
burnt, and one synagogue was blown up. 

The afternoon newspapers announced that “‘ In the course of the 
day the Reich Commissar, Gauleiter Biirckel, arranged for raids in the 
homes of many Jews. In these raids large amounts of arms, Communist 
literature, and illegally possessed foreign currency were found. The 
success of these raids shows that mildness and tolerance towards the 
Jews are entirely out of place. If in future Jews wish to avoid harshness, 
which is now justified, there remains for them but one course—namely, 
to get out of Vienna as quickly as possible.” 
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Herr Kerrl, the Minister for Church Affairs, announced that he had 
stopped the salaries of the pastors and Church officials who acted as 
members of the Provisional Administration established by the Confes- 
sional Movement. He gave as the reason for this the fact that the 
“days of extreme foreign political tension were used by some fanatical 
circles in the Evangelical Church to express their hostility to the State 
under the pretext of prayer meetings, and to attempt to disturb the 
solidarity of the German nation.” 

The Lutheran Bishops of Hanover, Bavaria, and Wiirttemberg had 
recently signed a statement disassociating themselves from the action 
of these circles, and assuring the Church Minister that they disapproved 
of it on religious and patriotic grounds. (The Confessional Movement 
leaders had called for a service of intercession for peace on September 30. 
On October 27 the Schwarze Korps attacked the Confessional clergy for 
ordaining prayers for peace, and said that “‘ public security imposes upon 
the State the duty of extirpating these criminals.”’) 


Nov. 11.—The number of Jews arrested in Berlin was reported 
to be between 700 and 1,000. The damage done to property there was 
estimated at 13 million marks. 

In Munich the number arrested was estimated at 1,200. In all, 
about 35,000 were reported to have been detained throughout the country. 

Dr. Goebbels told the foreign press that the demonstrations were 
not organized, but said he stood by the people in their desire to protest 
against the murder of Herr vom Rath, who was the second representative 
of the Reich who had been shot abroad simply because he represented a 
particular political philosophy. In each case the perpetrator had no 
reason to shoot his particular victim except as a means of striking a blow 
at Nazi Germany. If politics were to be conducted by such methods 
international life would be reduced to gangsterism. 

The people had taken matters into their own hands, he declared, 
while the leaders of the State and the Party were at Munich. He heard 
of the developments in Berlin only by telephone. It would have been a 
physical impossibility to muster the hundreds of thousands of police who 
would have been needed to protect all Jewish shops; at the same time, 
the police had not been instructed not to intervene, nor had the fire 
brigade been instructed not to put out fires in synagogues and, indeed, 
they had extinguished some. 

If the demonstrations had been organized by him there would have 
been several hundred thousand people in the streets instead of a few 


thousand. 
The political police in Munich withdrew the order for all Jews to 


leave the city. 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior, addressing a meeting of some 
5,000 people, one of 20 meetings called to combat “ world Jewry and 
their Black and Red allies,” described the riots as the Nazis’ reward 
for years of patience. He said the Jewish shops would be reopened 
under Aryan ownership, after they had been repaired at their Jewish 
owners’ expense. 

He added that all the Jews arrested had had a black mark against 
them, and the Nazis had been waiting a long time to take them into 


custody. 
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Herr Wagner also attacked the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Vatican, declaring that ‘‘ every utterance that the Pope makes in Rome 
is an incitement of the Jews throughout the world to agitate against 
Germany.” 

Nov. 12.—Dr. Goebbels announced that Jews were forbidden to visit 
theatres, concerts, cinemas, dancing-halls, or entertainments of any 
kind. 
Later in the day it was announced that at a Conference presided 
over by Field-Marshal G6ring “‘ a solution of the Jewish question, which 
has become an urgent necessity, was discussed.”’ The following measures 
were taken :—(1) A levy of 1,000 million marks on the Jewish com- 
munity in expiation of the Paris murder. (2) The exclusion of Jews from 
all economic activity in the Reich after Dec. 31. (3) An order that all 
Jewish owners or occupants should repair all the damage done to their 
shops, houses, etc., on November 8, 9, and Io at their own expense. 
Insurance claims of German Jews were confiscated in favour of the Reich. 
(4) An order prohibiting Jews from attending any place of entertainment. 
(5) An order prohibiting Jews from possessing weapons, on pain of penal 
servitude. 

The fine was ordered by Field-Marshal GGring in his capacity as 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan. 

The German Labour Front issued a statement informing Jewish 
employers that while they must continue to pay their employees till the 
end of December the Labour Front would take over the management of 
the businesses, i.e. the Aryan owners would take over on January I. 

Dr. Goebbels told a Reuter correspondent that what England might or 
might not do in regard to the Jewish question would not alter the German 
attitude in the slightest. Germany did not want to destroy the Jews 
culturally, but did intend that a complete separation should take place 
between Germans and Jews. 

If the Jews were willing to accept the status in German life which 
Germany was willing to grant them—that of a foreign race—well and 
good. But should they try to slip through the meshes of the new laws 
still further decrees would be issued to avoid renewed demonstrations 
against them. The new decrees, he added, did not affect foreign Jews. 

Dr. Goebbels also said that Jews could sell their businesses and 
live on the proceeds, and they could engage in “ productive work.” 
Germany’s only interest was that they should leave the country, and they 
were allowed by law to take abroad with them a certain percentage of 
their capital. 

He concluded by saying that if it were true that a German paper 
(the Angriff) had published photographs of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Atlee, and 
Mr. Duff Cooper together with those of Jewish murderers under the 
headline “‘ Jewish murderers and their instigators,” it had been done 
without his permission. 

Two trains left Vienna filled with Jews going to concentration camps. 

It was understood that some 40 S.S. and S.A. men who had plundered 
shops in Vienna on November 10 had been expelled from those bodies. 

Cardinal Faulhaber’s palace was stoned by a crowd, and a police 
guard was afterwards placed over it. 

Reports reaching press correspondents in Berlin re conditions in the 
concentration camps stated that 146 Jews had been beaten to death in 
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the one at Buchenwald between the mass arrests in the middle of June 
and the middle of August. 

Nov. 14.—The Minister of Education issued orders prohibiting 
Jews from attending any university, and the Commander of the Nazj 
Motorized Corps ordered the dissolution of the Jewish Automobile Club, 

It was reported in Berlin that Jewish-owned securities to the value 
of 180 million marks had already been confiscated. The Nazi association 
of private bankers informed its members that they could no longer 
accept orders from Jews for the sale of securities; and in Munich 
restrictions were placed on the withdrawal of money from their bank 
accounts by Jews. 

Some 1,400 Jews arrested in Berlin were reported to have been 
placed in Oranienburg concentration camp. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 31.—A party of 500 young Jews left Vienna for Palestine. 

Nov. 2.—The Trade Agreement with Estonia was prolonged for 
2 years. It applied to Austria and Sudetenland. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, stated 
that the sharpness with which he dealt with Churchill and his kind was 
significant of the unscrupulousness with which these persons opposed 
the sensible course, as well as of the energy with which the Prime Minister 
pursued the path on which he entered at Munich. 

The Politisch-Diplomatische Korrespondenz compared favourably 
Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks on German trade in South-East Europe with 
the lack of comprehension with which Mr. Cordell Hull observed German 
economic expansion. 

Nov. 3.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech, attributed special importance to the recognition of Germany's 
predominant position in Central Europe. The writer admitted that 
there could be no objection to the motives of British rearmament as 
defined by the Prime Minister, but pointed out that Germany’s claim to 
equality did not prevent her limiting her Fleet to 35 per cent. of that of 
Britain, thus recognizing the priority of British needs at sea. Would 
Britain, he asked, in other fields of armaments take account of the central 
situation of the Reich in Europe ? 

An authoritative statement on the Vienna award maintained that 
the delimitation of the frontier had been effected on ethnological lines. 
Czechoslovakia had to make economic sacrifices, but the Reich was 
convinced that racial frontiers were the only durable ones. 

Nov. 4.—It was stated in official circles in Berlin that there was no 
question of Hungary, at a later date, absorbing what remained of 
Carpatho-Ukraine, and the frontier now settled on was definite and final. 
It was unfortunate that a third party should attempt to create the 
impression that the new arrangement was merely provisional when both 
the countries directly concerned had agreed beforehand tc accept the 
arbitration of Germany and Italy. 

A meeting of Arabs resident in Germany was held in Berlin to elect 
executives to the permanent committee for the defence of Palestine in 
Europe. 

Nov. 6.—The German-Italian and the German-Japanese societies 
held a reception in Berlin to celebrate the anniversary of the Italian 
adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
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Herr Hitler’s speech at Weimar. (See Special Note.) 


Nov. 7.—The official News Agency stated that the Spanish Nation- 
alist cruiser had left Emden the previous day, and added that she had 
captured the “ Red ”’ merchantman Rio Miera in the North Sea and 
had put into Emden with her. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz stated that the 3 Anti- 
Comintern nations must regard the anniversary with particular satis- 
faction. The lack of understanding with which they met, in America 
as well as Europe, would not prevent them from holding fast to their 
object of maintaining their cultures against the encroachments of 
Bolshevism. 

The Minister for Manchukuo arrived in Berlin. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, speaking at a Foreign Press Association 
dinner, said that in recent months there had been an improvement in the 
reports to foreign papers from Berlin, but it would need a great deal of 
good-will and painstaking work to make good the damage done to the 
German nation in recent years. It was not long ago that reports on 
Germany seemed to be the monopoly of a few coffee-house litterateurs 
in Berlin whose sole qualification seemed to be that they could prove that 
they belonged to a small clique of international intellectuals. The way 
in which the Sudeten problem was handled was an almost classical 
example of a campaign of agitation against Germany, and “I should 
like,’ he said, “‘ to recapitulate briefly what happened :— 

“(1) The nations know that the only sensible solution is the return 
of the Sudetenland to Germany and that the time is more than ripe for 
this solution. A certain international Press proclaims the contrary to 
be the case, and begins a campaign of agitation to prevent this solution. 
The Czechs, taking courage from this, invent the story of German mobiliza- 
tion, in order to mobilize themselves on May 21. Germany does nothing 
and watches this unusual game in dignified calm. 

‘ (2) The fact that Germany takes no action is immediately seized 
upon by these international Press agitators to accuse her of weakness 
and of climbing down before the threats of the Western Powers. . . . The 
attempts of Press agitators to pave the way for war against Germany 
become more and more open. But Germany still remains calm and 
prepares for every eventuality. 

(3) The Fiihrer declares that the Sudetenland must now, one way 
or the other, come to Germany, and makes his military preparations. 
[he war Press abroad screams itself hoarse. At this moment, taking 
no notice of all this agitation, the heads of the Governments take matters 
into their own hands. The Munich Agreement is brought about, the 
Sudetenland is allotted to Germany in complete peace. And on their 
return the heads of the Governments are received with loud cheers by 
their peoples. 

‘One thing is quite clear ; in the first place a certain international 
Press succeeded in the face of all justice and common sense in making 
a world problem out of the Czech problem, when all it concerned was the 
vital interests of Germany alone ; in the second place—when it was clear 
that the iron determination of the Fiihrer stood in the way—this Press 
did all it could to egg the nations on to go to war for this reason and 
against their will. And perhaps they might have been successful if, 
instead of Chamberlain and Daladier, those war agitators whom we 
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know only too well had been at the helm in these countries and had 
endeavoured to banish their fearful dreams by unleashing a preventive 
war. It is to be hoped that the conclusions drawn from recent events 
will be that on the one hand Germany was completely prepared for such 
a possibility, and that, on the other hand, the success of this warmongering 
would have meant the destruction of the authors’ unsuspecting nations. 

“T should like further to mention the particularly regrettable fact 
that during the crisis a number of Governments made no efforts to 
persuade the Press of their countries to report the news calmly and 
objectively. I am convinced that every Government can, if it wishes, 
make sure that news reports are true to the facts. . . . We have seen 
that a number of Governments issued proclamations which were not in 
accordance with the facts, and were also entirely unsuited to calm 
people’s minds or to enlighten them as to the true circumstances. These 
proclamations were obviously intended to be a means of exerting pressure 
or bluffing other Governments in the course of the diplomatic discussions 
of the past weeks. 

“In this connexion I wish to state that Germany was very much in 
earnest during this period, and that if a solution had not been found in 
Munich at the eleventh hour the Fiihrer would have freed the Sudetenland 
by force of arms.” 

In a reference to the Vienna arbitration he said that what the League 
could not accomplish in 20 years required only one day in Vienna, while 
the award also proved that, after the settlement of the Sudeten question, 
“Germany is not governed by any feeling of revenge or hatred towards 
Czechoslovakia, but that the German Government took pains both to 
safeguard the interests of friendly Hungary and to deal with Czechoslovak 
interests in a loyal and just manner.” 

In view of the signature of the joint declaration by Herr Hitler and 
Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ we were all the more astonished,”’ he went on, “ that 
the first answer to the spirit of Munich took the form of the slogan ‘ Peace 
is saved, therefore arm to the utmost.’ The new armament fever in 
several countries is accompanied by renewed efforts on the part of 
incorrigible war agitators.”” In his speech at Weimar the Fiihrer had 
condemned their activities with relentless vigour and logic. 

Nov. 8.—The Angriff, under the heading ‘‘ The Work of the Agitators’ 
International: A straight line from Churchill to Grynsban,”’ declared 
that the Paris outrage was no coincidence. ‘‘ While in London the 
Churchill clique, unmasked by the Fiihrer, was busy with sanctimonious 
deception,” it stated, ‘‘ in Paris the murder-weapon spat in the hands o! 
a Jewish lout and destroyed the Jast measurable remains of credibility 
in the assertion that agitation for war and murder against the Third 
Reich had never been carried on or contemplated. The Jewish murder- 
urchin Grynsban also assumed the pose of a world improver and avenger. 
Thereby he took the same line as is pursued by Messrs. Churchill, Eden, 
Duff Cooper, and their associates, indefatigably and in the most varied 
fashion, in association with the international Jews and Freemasons.” 

Herr Hitler’s speech in Munich. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 9.—The Lokalanzeiger declared that the fact that the criminal 
agitators had chosen somebody under age to murder the Envoy in Paris 
showed clearly ‘‘ how systematically and accurately the Jewish Cheka 
calculated this outrage.”” The culprit was ‘“‘ only one of a gang of 
bandits.”’ 
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Nov. 11.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the colonial question, said 
that the essential thing was that the problem should be solved soon. A 
people of 80 millions living in the heart of Europe could not permanently 
be kept in disgrace on the African continent. In the matter of raw 
materials Germany could not always be placed at a disadvantage. 

To return the German colonies would be in accordance with the 
longing of the peoples of Europe that the stabilization which had taken 
place on that Continent should be completed so as to ensure many years 
of peace for its inhabitants. 

The Slovak Minister in the Prague Cabinet and the State Secretary 
for the German minorities in the Slovak Cabinet arrived in Berlin to 
negotiate regarding the economic future of Slovakia. 

The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the British Chargé 
d'Afiaires who drew attention to the fact that he had received complaints 
of damage to British property during the attacks on Jewish shops, and 
reserved the right of the British Government to make claims for damage. 

Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes was also understood to have drawn 
attention to the attempt of the Angriff to implicate prominent British 
politicians in the Paris murder. 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re protest 
to the German Government and ve the safeguarding of British subjects 
in Germany. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


SUDETEN TERRITORY. 


Nov. 1.—Herr Henlein was appointed Gauleiter of the Territory, 
with headquarters at Reichenberg. 

Nov. 10.—The Jews in most of the towns in the Territory were 
arrested and ill-treated, and large numbers were driven in motor-lorries 
into no-man’s land on the Czech frontier, after being robbed. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Nov. t.—In the House of Lords Lord Zetland, replying to the debate 
on the state of the national defences, with special reference to A.R.P., 
said that the Government meant to take the utmost advantage of the 
experience derived from the crisis, and a review of defence preparations 
was in an advanced state of progress. 

As to the R.A.F., the strength had risen in 2 years from 663 officers 
and 8,798 men to 2,027 officers and 45,223 men. Anti-aircraft guns 
were being delivered at 3 times, and searchlights at 4 times the rate of 
6 months ago. 

Steps were being taken to deal with a situation which rendered 
people uncertain of what was expected of them. The Government 
had a voluntary scheme which was about to be put into operation first, 
but a view would be taken if the voluntary scheme failed to obtain 
results. 

Replying to questions he went further, and said that should the 
conception of what was necessary for defence change entirely, and a new 
scheme be prepared over and above that, which was already expected 
to cost more than the large sum provided for, it would then be an entirely 
different matter, and the citizen would have to submit to a great deal 
more. ‘If the Government find,” he said, ‘‘ that on a voluntary basis 
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they are unable, either so far as industry or service by the people is 
concerned, to obtain the results that they want, they will certainly be 
prepared to take another view.” 

Nov. 2.—The Labour motion in the House of Lords demanding a 
committee of enquiry on the national defences was withdrawn, after 
Lord Stanhope had explained why the Government did not intend to 
create a Ministry of Supply with compulsory powers. He claimed that, 
under the existing system, armament production was already swelling 
from a trickle to a torrent. 

Nov. 3.—In the Commons, a Labour motion condemning the Govern- 
ment for “‘ the admitted unpreparedness ’’ for the defence of the civilian 
population in the crisis was defeated by 355 votes to 130. 

The Home Secretary claimed that the A.R.P. organization would 
bear comparison with that of any country except Germany, and said a 
million volunteers had been recruited, and 30 million respirators dis- 
tributed in a very short time. He also announced that trenches already 
dug were to be made permanent and extended where necessary ; that 
the Government intended to provide blast-proof shelters for all who 
could not provide such protection for themselves ; and that evacuation 
plans would be worked out in greater detail. 

He believed that half a million paid whole-time workers would be 
needed if war came. He admitted that many deficiencies had been 
revealed, but said that, with a united national effort to perfect A.R.P. 
and to strengthen the Air Force and anti-aircraft defences, they could 
go far to regain the country’s insular security. 

The Minister for Civilian Defence, in a preliminary statement on 
the nature of his task, affirmed his faith in the possibilities of voluntary 
organization under the democratic system of the country, both for A.R.P. 
and national service generally, but confessed that there was an enormous 
inertia to be overcome. He indicated that it would be necessary to 
make some changes in the existing central organization, and hinted that 
he would not be prepared to continue his task unless adequate financial 
backing was provided by the Treasury. 

The Minister for War admitted that various deficiencies existed in 
the anti-aircraft organization and equipment, but said that the country 
would have given a good account of itself if war had come. 

At the existing accelerated rate of production, practically the whole 
of the requirements in 3-7-in. guns should be met by the middle of 1939, 
and a 4°5-in. gun was being put into production. 

The whole of the anti-aircraft organization had been deployed in 
24 hours, but means would be found to make it even more expeditious. 

Nov. 4.—The King’s Speech, on the prorogation of Parliament, 
referred to the deep anxiety with which his Majesty had followed the 
crisis, and spoke of the ‘‘ manifest and significant’ desire of all peoples 
not to be drawn into war with one another. 

He acknowledged the ‘‘ admirable promptitude” with which 
emergency defence measures were carried out during the period of anxiety, 
and added, ‘‘I was proud to observe the calmness and determination 
displayed by all my people, and I thank them for their spirit of service. 

Nov. 8.—Parliament met, and the King’s Speech announced that 
the King and Queen had accepted an invitation to visit the United 
States before returning from their Canadian tour. 
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The Prime Minister, referring to Opposition criticism of the state of 
the country’s defences, deprecated the suggestion that the defence plans 
had broken down in the crisis. 

First consideration must be given to plans for evacuating the 
civilian population in the event of war and for providing every person 
with blast-proof shelter. Regional organizations would have to be 
contemplated as a safeguard, lest in an emergency communication with 
headquarters should be cut off. A good deal of preliminary planning 
for the mobilization of the nation’s man-power had already been done. 
When Sir John Anderson, the new Minister for Civil Defence, came to 
formulate his proposals on that matter he would find much material 
ready to his hand. 

As to trade, there had been recession during the year, but that 
did not justify gloomy views of the future, and there were favourable 
factors at work. The Government’s policy had been, and would continue 
to be, directed to creating conditions that would inspire confidence in 
trade and industry. 

It was an interesting fact that trade with the countries subscribing 
to the Ottawa Agreements and the other countries with which they had 
agreement had been least affected in the trade recession. 

Fall in commodity prices, the main cause of recession, had now been 
arrested. With the general easing of political conditions they might 
hope that in the coming year recession would pass away, and be succeeded 
by another upward trend. 

Mr. Chamberlain called on industry for improvements in organization 
and greater enterprise to extend exports to meet the demands on their 
resources for defence. 

Replying to Opposition criticism he vigorously denied that there 
was any intention to cut the existing social services. 

Nov. 9.—In a speech in the Guildhall the Prime Minister referred to 
the significance of the events which culminated at Munich and said he 
would like to get rid of the idea that there was a clash between different 
systems of Government, with a victory for one side or the other. There 
was no question of a victory or a defeat for either side. 

The Agreement encouraged them to think it possible for the four 
great Powers to agree on other things as well; to create happiness and 
prosperity for all their peoples by mutual aid. He wanted the Govern- 
ment, in the American phrase, to be a “ go-getter’’ for peace. They 
did not want to undertake the role of policeman-in-ordinary to the world, 
but if they saw peace threatened they would use any influence they had 
to prevent war, and if war broke out they would take any opportunity 
they could see to stop it. The influence of Britain for peace was more 
powerful than any other he could think of. 

Dealing with the situation which led up to the crisis he emphasized 
that peace was not saved by words, but by action. It was not possible 
to present the ideal solution as the alternative to force ; they were dealing 
with a situation which had arisen from forces set in motion nearly 20 
years earlier. 

He maintained that even the most determined war-at-any-price 
man could not find any fault with the three paragraphs of the document 
he had signed with Herr Hitler. Yet critics found in it some lessening 
of their ties with France, as though it was impossible to make friends 
with one without becoming the enemy of the other. 
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He went on to repeat the point he had made on other occasions 
that there was no inconsistency between the pursuance of a policy of con- 
ciliation and appeasement and the completion of the programme of 
rearmament. ‘“‘ Ultimately,” he said, “‘ if we can get rid of suspicion, and 
if we can enter upon a new era of confidence, we shall all be ready to 
disarm together . . . but meantime we should not be serving the cause 
of peace by unilateral disarmament.’’ When speaking of their Defence 
Forces, it was upon the word “ defence’”’ that they laid stress. 

He concluded by saying that he saw no reason why they should not 
prepare themselves for the Christmas season in a spirit of cheerfulness 
and confidence. There had been improvement in employment, a check 
in the downward trend of commodity prices, and a healthier condition 
of business in America, while political conditions in Europe were now 
settling down to quieter times. 

Nov. 10.—The Minister for Air announced in Parliament that the 
Air Estimates for 1939-1940 would be about {200 million and that the 
first-line strength would be increased by 30 per cent. over the programme 
already authorized. 

The fighter aircraft on order or to be ordered numbered between 
5,000 and 6,000. 

In the House of Lords an amendment to the Address was moved 
calling for a Ministry of Supply without extensive compulsory powers. 
It was defeated by 46 votes to 17. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament re the Munich 
and Italian Agreements. (See Special Note.) 

Mr. Pirow arrived in London to discuss the South African Govern- 
ment’s £6 million armaments plans. 

A Moslem Delegation from the Cairo Arab Congress arrived in 
London, and were met by the Ministers of Iraq and Saudi Arabia and by 
the Secretary of the Egyptian Legation. 

Protest to the Japanese Government against the attack on the 
Sandpiper. (See Japan.) 

Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Butler said that 21 British 
ships had been damaged in Spanish waters during the past 3 months, 
approximately half the corresponding figure for the 3 months before the 
House rose at the end of July. 

In a statement re casualties in Palestine, Mr. MacDonald said that 
during the 3 months just ended, 29 British, 144 Jews, and 231 Arabs 
had been killed, and 75 British, 232 Jews, and 179 Arabs wounded. 
The figures for Arabs excluded armed rebels killed or wounded in action, 
of whom well over 400 were known to have been killed. 

Nov. 2.—The House of Commons, by 345 votes to 138, empowered the 
Government to bring the Agreement with Italy into force, after Mr. 
Chamberlain had made a statement justifying this course. He claimed 
that the time was ripe to take a further step forward in the policy 0 
appeasement. Six months previously the conclusion of the Agreement 
had led to a marked improvement in relations with Italy, an improvement 
so marked that he had been able to appeal with success to Signor Mussolinl 
to intervene in the recent crisis, and that intervention, he gratefully 
acknowledged, had averted war. 
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To maintain this improvement the delay of six months in operating 
the Agreement must not be prolonged. The condition of its operation 
he interpreted as meaning that Spain should cease to be a menace to the 
yeace of Europe. He was convinced that this danger no longer existed. 
All the Non-Intervention Powers had accepted the British plan for the 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers. If that was not in operation, the 
fault was not Italy’s. 

Having pointed to the Spanish Government’s withdrawal of their 
volunteer brigade, Mr. Chamberlain went on to give the House fresh 
information about his conferences with Signor Mussolini. At Munich 
the Duce volunteered the information that he intended to withdraw 
10,000 men, half his infantry force, from Spain. Quite true, Mr. Chamber- 
lain commented, Italian airmen and material remained. So, however, 
did men and material from other nations. 

But he received from Signor Mussolini three definite assurances. 
First, the remaining Italian forces of all categories would be withdrawn 
when the Non-Intervention Agreement was operated; secondly, no 
further Italian troops would be sent ; thirdly, the Italian Government 
never had intended to send air reinforcements compensatory for the 
infantry withdrawn. 

These undertakings, Mr. Chamberlain maintained, were a substantial 
earnest of good intentions and a contribution to the elimination of the 
Spanish question as a menace to peace. 

They were not the only considerations. At Munich both Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini definitely assured him that they had no 
territorial ambitions in Spain. 

When Europe was faced with the threat of a major war, Gen. Franco 
declared his neutrality, and undertook not to violate the French frontier. 
Thus the events of September put the Spanish conflict in a new perspective. 

‘ If Europe escaped catastrophe over Czechoslovakia,’’ Mr. Chamber- 
lain declared, “‘ no one can imagine the nations will knock their heads 
together over Spain.” 

As the Spanish question was no longer a menace to peace, no valid 
reason remained why they should not give force to the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, a step which would help to appeasement. 

“If any justification were required of the policy of ending 
differences with Italy it was found,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ in the 
action which Signor Mussolini took at my request when he used his 
influence with Herr Hitler to obtain time for the discussions which 
produced the Munich settlement. 

“ By that action the peace of Europe was saved. I could not 
have made my request if our relations with Italy had been what 
they were 18 months ago.” 

_ Turning to the recognition of Italian sovereignty over Abyssinia, Mr. 

Chamberlain pointed out that if they withheld it they would soon be in 
complete isolation. Only two countries in Europe, Britain and Russia, 
Were now confined to de facto recognition. They should follow the 
example of France and give the Ambassador in Rome credentials to the 
King of Italy and Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to read telegrams of the warmest approval 
of the operation of the agreement from the Prime Ministers of Australia 
and South Africa. When they spoke of it as a contribution to appease- 
ment, he said, they went to the root of the matter. 
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“T am satisfied,’’ Mr. Chamberlain concluded, “‘ that it will improve 
the prospects of peace as a whole. We shall put an end to the idea that 
we desire to keep any State at arm’s length. To remove causes of friction 
on one subject makes it easier to deal satisfactorily with those that 
remain.” 

Statement by the Australian Federal Premier ve. Anglo-Italian 
relations. (See Australia.) 

Mr. de Valera’s statement re liability of Irish residents of the U.K, 
to war service. (See Eire.) 

Nov. 4.—It was announced that the French Government had invited 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary to Paris, and that they 
had accepted the invitation with the greatest pleasure. They would 
stay in Paris from November 23 to 25. 

Nov. 7.—The Prime Minister received the South African Ministe: 


for Defence. 

Nov. 9.—A party of 24 German economic journalists arrived in Lon 
don accompanied by 5 German Government officials from the Ministries 
of Economics, Labour, Propaganda, and Agriculture. 

In the House of Commons during a discussion on foreign affairs 
the Foreign Under-Secretary stated that the Government had lodged a 
protest with the Japanese Government against the violation of the 
policy of the Open Door in China, in the same sense as the U.S. Govern- 
ment in its Note of October 6. The stand of H.M. Government was the 
same as had been so clearly laid down by the U.S. Secretary of State on 
Nov. 4. 

He also announced that {£20,000 of the Lord Mayor’s Fund for 
Czechoslovakia had been allocated for the actual maintenance of refugees 
who had already reached England. 

Replying to criticisms of the Government’s foreign policy in 
general Mr. Butler said he would compare Mr. Chamberlain with 
Canning. Both were realists, and both lived in a period of confusion 
after a major world upheaval. Canning had said he called the new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old, and if he (the speaker) 
were to sum up the guiding line of the Government’s policy and put it into 
the mouth of the Prime Minister he would say : “ I faced the emergence 
of a new order of things while retaining the values of the old.” 

These values were, first, the settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means ; and second, that force should be subordinated to consultation. 

Nov. 10.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament ve the conference 
on Palestine. (See Special Note.) 

Nov. 13.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty, speaking 
at Norwich, said that he sincerely hoped that the German nation realized 
that appeasement with Great Britain was not helped forward by exhibi- 
tions of unrestrained mob law and the persecution of people whose only 
fault was their race. 

Nov. 14.—The Prime Minister, replying to questions in Parliament, 
said he regretted to have to say that reports in the press of action taken 
against the Jews in Germany appeared to be substantially correct. They 
had, indeed, to some extent been corroborated by Dr. Goebbels to foreigt 
press correspondents, and the measures taken by the Government had 
now been published. 
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H.M. Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin had taken immediate steps to 
safeguard British subjects, and the Government reserved the right to 
present claims for damage. The Chargé d’Affaires had also been 
instructed to address a strong protest to the German Government in 

card to recent articles in the press associating former British Ministers 
and M.Ps. with the murder of the German official. 

In reply to questions as to assisting the Jewish refugees Mr. Chamber- 
jain said the Commission of representatives of 27 countries set up after 
the Evian Conference was considering the matter. As to the question 
of settlement in the Dominions, it was not a matter for the British 
Government, but everything possible for assisting the Jews would be 
taken into consideration. 

The South African Defence Minister, speaking in London, said that 
he wished to convey to Mr. Chamberlain the gratitude of the South 
African people for his achievement in connection with peace. Turning 
to the position of his country in case of war he said the actual attitude 
was that the people, through the Union Parliament, would decide on the 
merits of the particular dispute. There were certain cases possible 
where non-participation would be sheer suicide for South Africa. Partici- 
pation in any war would mean that a great proportion of their young 
manhood would be killed and maimed ; they had also to remember that 
60 per cent. of their population had no British blood in their veins. In 
any case, Commonwealth co-operation must be based on community of 
interest and not on sentimental appeals. 

South Africa, he said, felt that the talks initiated some time ago 
should be followed up for the purpose of finding a sound and permanent 
basis for world peace. At the same time, they also felt that it should 
not be peace at any price, but certainly peace at any reasonable price. 


Hungary 

Nov. 1.—M. de Kanya left for Vienna, accompanied by the Minister 
of Education and the chef de cabinet of the Foreign Office. 

The Foreign Minister told the press that, thanks to the two friendly 
Powers who were settling the dispute, the time-limit of 3 months allotted 
by the Munich Conference for the solution of the frontier problem had 
} been reduced to one month. 

The fact that Czechoslovakia had accepted the principle of arbitration 
) was evidently calculated to influence Hungary’s future relations with her 
s neighbour, 

Nov. 5.—Hungarian forces occupied Zone A, consisting of parts of 
Csallokéz, “the Danube island between Bratislava and Komarom. 

Nov. 6.—Admiral Horthy rode at the head of troops which crossed 
the Danube into the northern part of Komarom (the town had been 
” _— into two parts by the Trianon Treaty). Parkanyi and some of 

areas in Eastern Slovakia and Ruthenia were also occupied. 
Nov. 10.—Troops completed the final stage of occupation of the 
areas ceded by Czechoslovakia and entered Kosice (Kassa), Uzhorod 
(Ungvar), and Mukacevo (Munkacs). 

Nov. 11.—Admiral Horthy made his official entry into Kassa and 
so completed the recovery of the territory returning to Hungary. 

Among the speeches made was one by Count Esterhazy, the leader 
of the Magyars in Slovakia, who pledged the Hungarians of Slovakia to 
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work hand in hand with their Slovak brethren for a better future, ang 
asked the Hungarians of Hungary to have the deepest respect for the 
national feelings of the Slovaks in Hungary. 

Nov. 12.—The House of Deputies passed the Reincorporation Bil) 
which was then adopted by the Upper House. The Foreign Minister 
acknowledged the support given to them by Germany, Italy, and Poland 
during the crisis, and expressed his satisfaction at the calm and correct 
attitude maintained by Yugoslavia. He was convinced that good 
neighbourly relations between Hungary and Yugoslavia, firmly rooted in 
common interests and mutual respect, would continue to develop in a 
favourable manner. 


Iraq 

Nov. 10.—The Foreign Minister, referring in the Chamber to the 
British statement ve Palestine, said it was important because it brought 
the partition scheme to an end, and it extended an invitation to th 
Arab neighbours of Palestine to take part in the discussion. 


Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 4.—Speaking at the celebration of Armistice Day Signor 
Mussolini said the victory of Vittorio Veneto had ended the War, and went 
on, ‘‘ After 20 years the victory, re-consecrated by Fascism, coincides wit! 
the beginning of the real peace, that of justice forall. In the political sky of 
Europe the belt of blue is beginning to spread. Men of responsibility are 


working to bring this about, but it would be imprudent and un-Fascist 
to give way to premature and exaggerated optimism.” 

There were people who were dreaming of the chance of a revenge 
that would never be realized, and they must therefore still sleep wit! 
their heads on their knapsacks. 

Nov. 7.—The Cabinet approved a decree imposing a levy on capital 
employed in private industrial or commercial concerns, reported to be 
74 per cent., with exemption for businesses earning less than 10,000 lire 
calculated at 8 per cent. The number of firms affected was estimated 
at 120,000. 

The Cabinet also approved a decree abolishing the tax on commercia 
vehicles used for the transport of persons, and reducing the tax on other 
such vehicles, in order to encourage the motorization of the country. 

Further legislation provided for the continuation and extension to 
new areas of land reclamation, to apply to 50,000 hectares, by the expro- 
priation of the land and the furnishing of the necessary funds. 

Nov. 9.—The Cabinet approved a decree increasing the amount 0! 
the fine for smuggling currency or valuables out of Italy, and rendering 
the guilty person liable to imprisonment. 

The Cabinet approved the first volume of the new Civil Coc 
applying to personal status and the law of the family. It aimed 
at making the family an essential unit in the organization of the State, 
and for that purpose placed additional responsibilities upon parents 4 
regards the education of their children in accordance with moral prl- 
ciples and Fascist ideals. 

The status of illegitimate children was improved. 
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Nov. 10.—The Cabinet approved the legislation implementing the 
ecisions of the Fascist Grand Council regarding the Jews, including 
hat prohibiting their marriage with Italians of Aryan race, and prohi- 
iting Italian Jews from accepting any Government, municipal, or 
vndical employment, or employment in banks of national importance 
+ insurance companies. 

Further provisions were that all foreign Jews resident in Italy 
vould have to leave by March 12, 1939, and no Jews were to be employed 
n State or private schools, though Jewish communities might open 
econdary schools for Jewish pupils. 

Mev. 12.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the law prohibiting 

es with people of other races, declared that the “ ridiculous 
wpestions ’’ that had been made that the decisions of the Fascist 
;rand Council might be withdrawn or modified showed how necessary 
hey were. There must be no mistake made about it ; the provisions for 
he defence of the race would be carried out to the full. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—Liners sailing for the Far East were reported to be crowded 

vith Je ‘wish emigrants from Austria sailing for China and Japan. 

Allegations by Barcelona Government re number of Italians in Spain. 
See Spain. The Powers and Non-Interventton.) 

An article by Signor Ansaldo, who was understood to be in close 

uch with the Foreign Minister, was published in two provincial papers 
n the subject of the Vienna meeting of arbitrators. The writer said that 
thnological considerations would come first, and the chief document on 
vhich the Ministers would work was the ethnological map of Slovakia 
bnd Ruthenia, based on the censuses of 1910 and 1930. This would rule 
ut a solution giving Poland and Hungary a common frontier. 

Germany and Italy’s task of arbitration summarized, he said, the 
hole of “ the great transformation which has occurred in recent years in 
he terms of strength between the various States of the Continent.”’ 

The Powers of the Rome-Berlin axis were now “ the supreme modera- 
ors and regulators in Central Europe,”’ and the associated power of Italy 
nd Germany was “‘ now recognized as the sole dominating factor in the 
entre of the Continent.” 

Nov. 6.—The Relazione Internazionale said that if France wanted an 
greement with Italy it was no use her trying to revive the Laval Agree- 
nent of January, 1935. Just as there was nothing left of France's system 


pro-M@f alliances so, in the Mediterranean, she would be helpless without Italian 


oodwill. 

It mentioned some of the subjects which would have to be discussed, 

ncluding Tunis—‘‘ more vital than ever to-day ’’—Jibuti, and the Suez 
anal. There would also need to be a formal weakening of the Franco- 
oviet alliance, recognition of belligerent rights for General Franco, and 
he expulsion of all anti-Fascists from France. 

Nov. 8.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the Paris outrage, said 
lat the Jewish mentality was accustomed to subterranean activities 
nd insidious methods, and well adapted to acts of violence. With the 
oa characteristic of the race it put a weapon into the hands of a 
boy of 17, 
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“ Political crimes,’’ it continued, “ are planned and committed 0) 
French territory, because they find in the political atmosphere of France 
with its incomprehension, its daily slanders, and its constant incitements 
their first impulse and their fatal incentive. This atmosphere is respon- 
sible for the Paris crime, just as it is responsible for the obstacles which 
prevent an understanding between the peoples governed by the so-called 
democracies, and the peoples to which strong Governments have give; 
discipline, order, and respect for the laws and the State.”’ 

Nov. 9.—The French Ambassador presented his Letters of Credeneg 
The Government were advised by the South African Government tha: 
they recognized the Italian Empire in Ethiopia. 

The Cabinet approved a town-planning scheme for Addis Ababa 
providing for strict segregation of the various races and the formation 
of special districts, including a “ political centre.” 

Nov. 14.—Protest by the Holy See against the law prohibiting 
marriages of Italians with Jews. (See Vatican City.) 


Japan 

Nov. 1.—The British Ambassador presented to the Foreign Ministry 
a formal Note of protest against the bombing of the Sandpiper 
Changsha. 

Nov. 2.—An English translation was published of a speech to by 
broadcast by the Prime Minister, who announced that, by the augus 
virtue of his Majesty the Emperor, all the vital areas of China had faller 
into their hands, and the Kuomintang Government existed no /onge: 
except as a mere local régime. However, as long as it persisted in its 
anti-Japanese and pro-Communist policy, Japan would not lay dow 
arms until that régime was crushed. 

Japan sought the establishment of a new order, and “ this new orde; 


has for its foundation a tripartite relationship of mutual aid and cof 
ordination between Japan, Manchukuo, and China in the political 


economic, cultural, and other fields. Its object is to secure internationa 
justice, to perfect joint defence against Communism, to create a nev 
culture and to realize close economic cohesion throughout East Asia 
What was desired of China was that she should share in the task 0 
creating this new order in East Asia. For this even the participation 0! 
the Kuomintang Government would not be rejected if, repudiating ther 
past policy and remoulding their personnel, they were to come forward 
join in the establishment of the new order. 
Japan was confident that other Powers would correctly appreciatt 
her aims and policy and adapt their attitude to the new conditions. 1 
establishment of a new order was in complete conformity with the ver 
spirit in which the Empire was founded ; to achieve such task was © th 
exalted responsibility with which our present generation is entrusted, 
and “‘ it is therefore imperative to carry out all necessary internal retorm 
and, with the full development of our aggregate national! strengt! 
material as well as moral, to fulfil at all costs this duty incumbent upo! 
our nation.”’ > 2 
Notification of withdrawal from the technical organizations o! 
League. (See League of Nations.) a. 
Nov. 3.—The Prime Minister broadcast a message to the nation | 
which he said that “ maintaining the national strength at a level suticiel! 
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to reject any interference from the outside, Japan has easily obtained a 


creat victory.”’ She now wished to co-operate with the awakened 


‘hinese people and it was her eager desire to recognize the racial senti- 
ments of that people and the need of protecting China as an independent 


nation. 
He maintained that the mistaken policy of the Kuomintang was 


influenced by the reaction after the War, and did not originate from the 
wisdom and knowledge of the Chinese people. Japan now wished China 
to awake and realize her mistake. 

He then repudiated the statement of January 16 by saying that the 
Nationalist Government could take part in the awakening, on condition, 
however, that there were changes in the Government’s personnel. 

As to the position of the Powers he said, “‘ the nations of the world 
should also recognize the new situation in the Orient. In the past China 
has been an area sacrificed to the imperialistic ambition of other Powers. 
Japan recognizes the need of making a fundamental change in this 
situation and wishes to establish a new peace and order in East Asia 
based on justice.”’ 

Japan did not reject co-operation with other Powers, nor did she 
intend to damage the legitimate interests of third Powers. If such 
nations understood the true intentions of Japan and adopted policies 
suitable to the new conditions she would not hesitate to co-operate with 
them. 
Describing Japan’s designs for a new world order based on the 
anti-Comintern triangle Prince Konoe said she expected to destroy the 
Comintern, which was inciting the so-called long-term resistance of the 
Chiang régime. He expressed gratitude to Germany and Italy for their 
spiritual support, and said it would be necessary further to strengthen 
the pact. He concluded : 

“If there is anyone who thinks that, with the fall of Canton and 
Hankow, peace will come soon, he does not realize the meaning of the 


sincident. Japan wishes to undertake the construction of a new East 


Asia and has now entered the period of establishing a new life among 
the people. In this sense the true war has just begun.” 

The Minister of Finance, in a statement for the press, referred in 
general terms to a scheme for the development of the resources of China, 
Japan, and Manchukuo, and said it would call for even greater sacrifices 
trom the Japanese people. 

Report on the Brussels Conference and the attitude of Japan pub- 
lished in Washington. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 7.—Mr. Arita received the heads of the foreign missions. He 
was understood to have given no reply to a request from the British 
Ambassador for a renewal of the assurance of Japan’s respect for British 
rights and interests in China. 

He also sent a Note to the foreign diplomatic representatives warning 
them of the extension of hostilities to Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan, and 
Kwangsi. Foreign nationals were warned to withdraw from the pre- 
scribed regions, and all who travelled in them did so at their own risk. 

Pointing out that the Chinese were transferring public and private 
property to third Power nationals the Note intimated that the Japanese 
forces could not protect such property. 

Nov. 11.—Statement by F.O. officials ve shipping on the Yangtze 
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and the requests of third Powers. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 

Nov. 14.—The Foreign Minister handed a Note to the British 
French, and U.S. Embassies in reply to the Notes of the three Gover. 
ments ve navigation on the Yangtze. An official statement on its contents 
made the following 5 points. (1) Though the Government had no 
intention of deliberately hampering trade and navigation of third Powers 
they considered the time had not yet come when they could warrant 
the general opening of the river from Shanghai to Kiangyin, which was 
still only open to vessels for military purposes. (2) As severe battles 
were still being fought above Hankow the lower reaches were being 
used as important transport routes, and that phase of the operations 
would be greatly hindered if foreign vessels were to navigate freely on 
the river. (3) Chinese forces still infested the banks and often attacked 
Japanese vessels. (4) Navigation was very dangerous owing to Chinese 
floating mines. (5) It would take some time before the Japanese forces 
completely cleared the river of mines and restored the necessary naviga- 


tion marks. 


Kenya 

Nov. 10.—In the Legislative Council the representatives of every 
community, European, Indian, African, and Arab, supported a motion 
calling on the Imperial Government to give an unequivocal reassurance 
regarding Tanganyika. As the officials members of the Council wer 
unable to vote for it (on the ground that it called on the British Govern- 
ment to take certain action), the motion was withdrawn, but its terms 


were transmitted to the Secretary of State by the Governor. 


League of Nations 

Nov. 1.—A Budget Economies Committee was set up to examine 
the standing charges of the Secretariat and the I.L.O. 

Nov. 2.—The Secretariat received a Note from the Japanese Minister 
to Switzerland notifying his Government's decision to cease collaboration 
with the League’s technical organizations, ‘‘ owing to the new situation 
which has been created by the adoption by the League Council on Septem- 
ber 30 of a report on the application of sanctions.”’ 

Nov. 4.—Report of the League representatives on the plight of tlic 
refugees in Republican Spain. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 


Libya 
Nov. 8.—Arrivals of colonists from Italy for settlement in the 
Derna province brouglit the total number transferred to 18,000. 


Lithuania 
Nov. 14.—Dr. Smetona was re-elected President for the second 


time. The Memellanders abstained from voting. 


Memel Territory 
Nov. 1.—A German Deputy proclaimed in the Diet that the Memel- 
land Germans had the right to express their loyalty to National Socialism. 
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A demonstration in the streets by over 6,000 people celebrated the 
revocation of Martial law. 

Nov. 4.—The 8 municipalities of the Memel Territory boycotted 
the elections for ‘‘ national electors ”’ (chosen by members of the district 
and town councils to elect, on November 14, a President of Lithuania). 

Nazi demonstrations took place in the Territory against Lithuania, 
with the slogan ‘‘ Home to the Reich.” 


Mexico 

Nov. 2.—Report of agreement on the question of payment for farms 
taken over from American owners. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Nov. 8.—The Dutch Legation published a Note, in which the Dutch 
Government, on October 27, demanded immediately the return of or 
full indemnity for Dutch oil properties expropriated in Mexico, and 
stated that the Mexican Government had replied briefly, asserting that 
the subject could not be further discussed. 

The Note added that previous Dutch Notes had been delivered cn 
March 15, April 4, and June 29. 

Nov. 12.—The Government agreed to pay $1,000,000 as compensation 
to the American owners of farm and other land expropriated, before the 
end of May, and an equal amount annually until the claims were satisfied. 

The value of the properties was to be decided by an American and a 


' Mexican Commissioner. 


The Netherlands 


, Nov. 8.—Note published re the Government’s claim for the return 
of oil properties in Mexico, and the Mexican Government’s reply. (See 
S Mexico.) 


Palestine 


Nov. 1.—An Arab general strike began throughout the country, 
but some of the public services at Haifa and Safed were not affected. 


' All Arab traffic ceased. 


The search of Jaffa continued, and troops also searched Haifa 
Beersheba, Hebron, and Samaria. 
Arrival of Moslem Delegation in London. (See Great Britain. 


§ External Affairs.) 


Memorial to President Roosevelt ve Jewish immigration. (See 


B U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


Nov. 2.—The Arab strike continued, with a complete cessation of 
Arab traffic on the roads. 

Among the men arrested at Jaffa were many known terrorists, and 
at one village a house was found fitted up as an arsenal. Several Arabs 


, were killed during the operations. 


Nov. 3.—It was announced that, as from November 7, no military 
road, rail, or curfew passes would be issued unless the applicant was in 
possession of a civil identity card. 

_ The General Council of the Palestine Jews informed the District 
Commissioner of Jerusalem that the Wailing Wall had been desecrated 
by the Arabs, and articles of worship destroyed. 
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Nov. 4.—At Nablus and Haifa the Arab strike weakened, and em. 
ployees of several public services returned to work. 

Meeting of Arabs in Berlin. (See Germany. External Affairs. 

Nov. 6.—The bonded warehouses in Haifa port were set on fire, and 
other cases of arson were reported in the same area. The Post Office 
was also raided and gold bullion worth £P1,500 stolen. 

Nov. g.—An Arab rebel leader was killed in an engagement near 
Tulkarm, with 18 of his men. 

Two British soldiers were killed in fighting at Tulkarm and at 
Oalgilieh. 

Publication of Blue Book with Report of the Partition Commission. 
(See Special Note.) 

Nov. 10.—Troops searched a village in Samaria and seized arms and 
ammunition. 

Nov. 11.—The search of a village just outside Jerusalem resulted in 
several men being arrested and arms seized. 

Statement by the Arab Bureau in Damascus. (See Syria.) 

Nov. 12.—A bomb was thrown on the borders of the Arab and 
Jewish quarters outside the Old City of Jerusalem, and a 24-how 
curfew was imposed on the former. (It was mainly inhabited by Christian 
Arabs, but had been the scene of several attacks on Jews.) 

Nov. 13.—Jericho was reoccupied by British troops and houses 
were searched. 


Poland 

Oct. 31.—The Cabinet approved the Budget Estimates for 1939-40 
showing a total of 2,523 million zloty (say {100 million) and a smal! 
surplus. There was no new taxation. 

Nov. 1.—A statement regarding the agreement reached with Czecho- 
slovakia as to the frontier line explained that the boundary followed 
the watershed of the Tatra, the northern slopes of which fell to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia lost half of the Gerlach, her highest mountain. 

It was stated in Warsaw that the number of Polish Jews who would 
be affected by the action of the German Government totalled about 
50,000, including those already arrived in Poland, i.e., over 10,000. 

Nearly all were understood to wish to return to Germany. 

Nov. 2.—The Express Poranny, a Government organ, declared that 
the settlement of the Hungaro-Czechoslovak dispute was not complete 
without giving Poland and Hungary a common frontier. The formation 
of the new provisional State was inadmissible, and a complete solution 
was called for by the times. The new State would inevitably be a 
nursery of new conflicts. 

An authoritative statement issued in Warsaw pointed out that the 
new frontiers were not guaranteed, and the settlement was, therefore, 
still incomplete. 

Nov. 3.—The press emphasized that only the positive part of the 
Vienna award was definite ; the negative part (the refusal to create 4 
common frontier with Hungary) was left for positive settlement in the 
near future. The frontiers of Carpatho-Ukraine were not permanent, 
it was maintained, and, as the narrow strip temporarily left outside 
Hungary, described as an “‘ economic monstrosity,”’ could not be developed 
as an autonomous part of Czechoslovakia, Hungary must take the next 
step soon and absorb that strip. 
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The Kurjer Poranny remarked that the revision did not prevent the 
local inhabitants from saying to which country they wished to belong. 

Nov. 4.—The Government informed the French Government, 
through the Ambassador in Paris, that they were very dissatisfied with 
the Vienna award. 

German reply to Polish suggestions of a later readjustment of the 
frontier of Hungary and Czechoslovakia. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

~ Nov. 5.—At Poznan 81 members of the National Democratic Party 

were arrested on a charge of plotting to break up polling stations (which 
had been done in 1935). The Party premises were raided and many 
arms seized. 

About 100 other people were arrested and detained for urging voters 
to boycott the elections. They included several Opposition leaders. 

Nov. 6.—The elections were held, and some 12 million people voted, 
ie., about 67 per cent. of the electorate. 

The National Unity Camp secured 161 seats; the Jews, 5; the 
Ukrainians, 15; and the Germans none. 

The Government announced that strong measures would be taken 
to put a stop to rioting by Ukrainians in the Lwow district, which had 
been frequent during the previous few days. Fights had occurred 
between them and young Polish students ; a Ukranian clerical seminary 
had been attacked and seriously damaged, and many shops looted. 


Portugal 


Nov. 1.—The text of an Air Agreement reached on October 28 with 
the S. African Minister of Defence was published. It was to last for 


5 years, and provided for reciprocal facilities for the regular civil air 
services, South African and Portuguese, between Loanda (Angola) and 
rermiston (Transvaal). 

The Agreement was not exclusive. 


Rhodesia 

Nov. 9.—A meeting of 1,000 citizens of Bulawayo passed resolutions 
‘iewing with alarm rumours of the opening of negotiations on the future 
t the Mandated Territories, and supporting the resolution passed by 
he Legislative Assembly of Southern Rhodesia requesting the Imperial 
sovernment to call a meeting of the heads of Dominion and Colonial 
“overnments to discuss their policy in the matter. Also, recommending 
creation of an organization to join forces with the Tanganyika 
eague. 


umania 


Nov. 1.—A German trade delegation arrived in Bucarest. 

Nov. 4.—The Prince Regent of Yugoslavia arrived in Bucarest, 
ind after a discussion with the King it was announced that there was 
complete identity of views ’’ on all questions examined. 

_ Nov. 6.—It was learnt that the sale of 600,000 tons of wheat to 
British firms had been concluded, at £3 a ton. 
An Italian trade delegation arrived in Bucarest. The German 


trade delegation was reported to have offered to buy the whole wheat 
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crop for the next 2 years ; also to have offered a Io years’ concession op 
available mining land, for which payment would be made partly in free 
exchange. 

Nov. 13.—The King and the Crown Prince left Bucarest for London. 


South Africa 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Pirow in London. (See Great Britain. Externaj 
Affairs.) 

Publication of Air Agreement signed with Portugal. (See Portugal 

Nov, 2.—General Smuts, speaking at Bloemfontein, said he agreed 
with General Hertzog that but for the extraordinary intervention oj 
Mr. Chamberlain, Europe might have been precipitated into a general 
war. They lived in a world where nations were now more determined 
by lawful or unlawful means to attain their ends, and a spirit of lawlessness 
permeated the world. South Africa must put its house in order, and 
even if it cost millions the country must look after itself. ‘‘ We must 
keep what we have,”’ he declared, “ and we are not going, through weak. 
ness and unpreparedness, to allow every enemy to pluck South Africa 
as a ripe fruit.” 

If the people of South Africa wanted to hold what they had, and 
what they had striven for for more than 100 years, they must be prepare: 
in every way. It was not only a question of defence, but of maintaining 
their freedom and independence. 

Asked if his references to their holding what they had referred t 
South-West Africa, he replied that he definitely meant South-West 
Africa. 

Nov. 6.—General Smuts, in an Armistice Sunday address at Johan- 
nesburg, said the most urgent question before the world was that of the 
prospects of peace. The policy of using the League of Nations to keep 
Germany down had led to disastrous effects. First the League was 
weakened, and then deserted one after another by its members until it 
could not properly discharge its peace function ; and now the alliance 
system had itself broken down. 

As to Czechoslovakia, it had been her misfortune to become the 
spearhead of the policy of encirclement, and for that she had receive 
cruel and unmerited punishment. In September, another world wa 
had been in contemplation and there was no regular peace procedure t 
meet it ; nothing but brute force or abject surrender. The position was not, 
however, entirely hopeless, and he continued, “ After all, Mr. Ch: umberlait 
did succeed in averting disaster last September, and this no statesmat 
did, or could do, in July, 1914. And there has been special progress i 
one direction of very profound significance. There has been a [al 
reaching change in the temper of the nations and their attitude to wall 
Everywhere the pacific temper was growing beneath the surface.’ 

There had unfortunately been a loss of ground in other directions 

nations had developed a habit of lawless actions, of springing surprise 
on their opponents, of advancing by shock tactics, and these tactic 
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had started a universal arms race. Everyone armed in self-defence 


and a new race started which could only end in bankruptcy or wa! 
The only way of escape from this universal bondage was a stable inte! 
national order. 
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He remained a ‘“‘ League man’; “ some say it is dead, but I say 
that this helpless infant was born to lead the world to peace.’’ The 
principles of the League were rooted in human nature and experience, 
and in the end it must prevail. What other alternatives were there ? 
The alliance system had broken down, and in the crisis old diplomatic 
methods had proved unavailing. What proved successful in the end 
was the personal intervention of Mr. Chamberlain, and the meeting of the 
jour supreme European leaders at Munich. But what an odd procedure. 
The Prime Minister had to invite himself to Herr Hitler’s company, 
had to expose himself to severe and unnecessary public criticism, and 
even to the possibility of humiliation ; world-wide excitement and almost 
hysteria were provoked. 

' Tf the four leaders had met at Geneva or Munich in the ordinary 
League way there would have been none of this extraordinary accom- 
animent of public excitement. 

Back to a reformed League must therefore be their policy. But he 
joubted whether it could ever function properly unless all or most of 
he great Powers were members. 

[his membership was originally taken for granted. Some of the 
preat Powers had, however, left it for reasons of aggression ; they had 
found aggression to pay, and, he asked, would they voluntarily limit 
heir freedom of action by returning to the League unless membership 
vere also seen to pay ? 

The absence of the U.S.A. had been the League’s most fatal source 
){ weakness, but he did not see why her special scruples and difficulties 
hould not be met by a position which would give her a special basis for 
membership or association. 

He considered that the Council had been too large and unwieldy, and 
uggested that a standing committee of the great Powers should be a 
ermanent part of the machinery. These Powers might have the initia- 
ive in advising on alterations in existing conditions, the continuance 
i which was a danger to world peace. Developments during the past 
ecade pointed to the advisability of clothing the great Powers acting 

concert with the League with special functions in these matters. 

Nov. 8.—A Cabinet reshuffle took place, and Mr. Pirow became 
linister of Commerce, as well as Defence, and Mr. Fourie became Minister 
t Railways. Colonel Reitz took the portfolio of Mines, and that of 
Agriculture was transferred to Colonel Collins, a new Minister. 

Nov. 9.—The Nationalist Party Congress, meeting at Bloemfontein, 
assed a unanimous resolution urging that the Union should remain 
eutral ina European war. Dr. Malan, the leader, advocated the return 
{ her colonies to Germany, but said that “‘ among South Africans the 
onsensus of opinion is that South-West Africa naturally belongs to the 
nion. As the majority of the people there were born Union citizens 
cognition would have to be taken of the principle (of self-determination) 
hich Germany herself applied to the Sudeten Germans.” 
| ov. 10.—The Nationalist Congresses of the Union, the Transvaal, 
ne Orange Free State, and the Cape Province were all opened in Bloem- 
ntein. The policies of the Nationalists in all these provinces were 
escribed as against the British connection, against the natives, and 
gainst the Jews. 
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Dr. Malan, the Nationalist leader, advocated complete neutrality jy 
Europe’s quarrels and the settlement of the German colonial question by 
friendly negotiations and co-operation with Germany. 

Nov. 14.—Mr. Pirow’s speech in London. (See Great Britgiy 


External Affairs.) 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—General Franco’s forces reported the capture of over 1,00 
prisoners in their seventh offensive on the Ebro front, and claimed the 
destruction of 22 aeroplanes. 

A Barcelona report claimed the recapture of several positions los 
the previous day, and the destruction of 13 aeroplanes. 


Nov. 2.—Further gains were claimed by the insurgents, but the 


Republican forces recaptured most of the positions lost. 

Nov. 3.—Salamanca H.Q. reported the destruction of 62 Republican 
aircraft in 4 days, and claimed that their forces had reached the Ebm 
some 4 miles south-east of Gandesa, after heavy fighting. 


Valencia port was raided, and Madrid was shelled and 15 people 
killed. The U.S. Embassy and the Netherlands Legation were badly 


damaged. 

Nov. 4.—The insurgents captured two Republican bridges over the 
Ebro after occupying the villages of Benisanet and Miravet, south of 
Mora. 

Cartagena naval base was bombed and much damage done. 

Nov. 5.—Almeria port was bombed, and Tarragona was attacked by 
several ’planes and over 50 people killed. 

Nov. 6.—Barcelona was raided twice by a large number of bombers 
but not many casualties were reported. 


Nov. 7.—General Franco’s forces occupied Mora de Ebro, th 


Republicans’ most important bridgehead for supplies across the Ebro. 


Further north, on the Segre river, south-west of Lerida, the Re 
publicans captured 3 villages on the right bank, and cut the main roa 


from Lerida to Saragossa. 
Db 


Nov. 9.—The Republicans reported the capture of 800 prisoners 01 
the Segre front, and also claimed progress in the Nules sector, 15 milé 


north of Sagunto. 
A Salamanca communiqué reported the occupation of the Siem 
de Aguila and the Sierra de las Perlas, and the control of another bridge 


head on the Ebro. 
Nov. 12.—Barcelona was raided and some damage done to th 


port. 


Nov. 13.—A second raid on the harbour district of Barcelona killed 
14 people. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Nov. 1.—The British Mission investigating air bombing issue! 
a report on the attack on Barcelona on October 21. This stated the! 


13 of the 25 bombs fell in the old town, killing 24 people. The raid wa 
an attack on the port area, conducted in such weather that it was no 


possible to distinguish the objectives. 
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ality in It was announced that General Franco’s Administration and the 
tion by )anish Government had agreed to exchange Agents. 

ae The British steamer Gothic was seriously damaged by aircraft raiding 
Sritain Zarcelona harbour. 

Nov. 2.—The Republican steamer Cantabria was sunk by an armed 
wixiliarv of General Franco’s fleet some 10 miles off the English coast, 
ar Cromer. The crew were all rescued by English vessels and by 
he attacking ship, the Nadir. 

Nov. 3.—The British steamer Stanburn was badly damaged in 

iencia harbour by a bomb. 

H.M.S. Hood embarked 147 Spanish political refugees at Gandia 
} take them to Marseilles. 

Nov. 4.—A report by a commission of inquiry sent to Spain by the 
eague to investigate the plight of refugees in Republican territory was 
ublished, and circulated to the members of the Council. It stated that 
ablicanttere Was acute food shortage throughout the territory and the whole 
e Ebpggpopulation had been placed on minimum rations. 

The Republican Government had done their best to give the refugees 
people fair deal, but the army had to come first, and after them the workers 
badiygend their dependents. The refugees numbered 2,400,000 to 3 million, 

nd an organization already existed for feeding them, quite distinct from 
hat of the civil population. The report recommended the use of the 
sovernment machinery and the collaboration of voluntary organizations, 
nd advised the appointment of a Relief Commissioner to work with the 
panish authorities. 

The Foreign Minister had appealed to the League Council, which 
puthorized a preliminary enquiry. This was entrusted to two English 
epresentatives.) 

The Spanish Embassy in London issued a statement describing the 
inking of the Cantabria as a clear case of piracy, and declaring that the 
adiy had “ just been illegally armed in Hamburg.”’ 

Nov. 5.—The British steamer Eleni was set on fire during a raid on 
guilas. There were no casualties on board. 
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ie Nov. 6.—During a raid on Almeria the British vessels Margaret Rose 
ers ome Yorkbrook were damaged. 
= mile [he Republican steamer Rio Miera was reported to have been 
iptured by the cruiser Ciudad de Alicante in the North Sea and taken 
. Sierra Emden. 
bridge Nov. 7.—German announcement re capture of the Rio Miera. (See 


vmany. External Affairs.) 
Nov. 8.—An official communiqué from Burgos stated that the 
Marxist press ’’ attributed the attacks on the Cantabria and Rio Miera 
0 foreign ships. The Barcelona Government had been trading with 
‘ussia, using Spanish merchant ships against the will of their legitimate 
wners, who were in Nationalist territory. Some of these ships did not 
eturn and were held by the Russians in payment for war material, which 
_ Meant a loss to the Spanish mercantile marine. To remedy this, several 
issued uxiliary cruisers of the Nationalist fleet, officered and manned by the 
d tha\ationalist Navy, were sent to the North Sea to seize any Nationalist 

hip held by the “ Reds.” 

‘ov. 10.—The British Commission for the exchange of prisoners 
pened negotiations in Burgos—where General Franco received Sir Philip 
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Chetwode—for the evacuation of refugees in foreign Embassies apn 
Legations in Madrid. 

Nov. 11.—The British Commission left Burgos for Barcelona. 

Nov. 13.—Two British steamers were damaged in Barcelona harboy 
during an air raid, but there were no casualties. 

Nov. 14.—The British steamer Stratford was badly damaged }y 
bombs in Valencia harbour. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Nov. 1.—The Barcelona Government transmitted a Note to th 
British Government alleging that there were still 90,000 Italians jj 
General Franco’s service, led by eight Generals, and including 5,00 
engineers, goo-1,000 pilots, and artillery and tank troops. 

It also declared that none of the 4 Italian “ volunteer ”’ divisions 
had been disbanded. 

Nov. 4.—Statement that the insurgent vessel Nadir had been armed 
in Hamburg. (See External Affairs.) 


Sweden 

Nov. 2.—The Foreign Minister, in an address to the Military Academy 
Association, disclosed that at the critical moment in September, alte 
conversations at Geneva, preparations had been completed for simulta 
neous and analogous declarations of neutrality in the 4 Northern countries 
immediately war should break out. A co-ordinated air-raid vigil had 
actually been started. 

The result of the Munich Agreement was that the entire syste 


er 


alliances grown out of Versailles lay in ruins. Those States which wo 
free of alliances could now feel safer than the others. He added that 
Polish activity during the crisis “‘ of itself limits the purport of Scandina- 
vian-Polish parallelism.” 

Nov. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that an agent to the Spans! 
Government of General Franco was to be appointed. 


Switzerland 

Nov. 2.—The arrests were announced of several persons charge 
with espionage on behalf of Germany, and of others accused of carrying 
on Nazi propaganda, including the publisher of the Neue Basler Zetiung 


(the only Basle paper allowed in Germany) and two of the heads of th 


publishing firm. 
Nov. 10.—The police raided the offices of the National-Socialis 


Party and of the Bund Treuer Eidgenossen in Basle, Berne, Ziiricl 
Lucerne, Saint-Gall, and Schaffhausen. In Basle the two leaders wert 


detained. 


Syria 

Nov. 11.—The Arab National Bureau in Damascus issued a statemet! 
challenging Great Britain’s right to dispose of Palestine at will, all 
announced that the revolt would continue. Settlement would have 
be reached by England and the Arabs, i.e. excluding the Jews and thi 
League. 
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Turkey 
\ov. 1.—The speech of the President of the Republic, read in the 


Kamutay by the Prime Minister, reminded the Assembly that agriculture 
remained the basis of the country’s national economy, and emphasized 
the necessity of formulating a clear agricultural policy, easy of application 
among the peasants. 

furkish foreign policy was profoundly pacific, but sought to make 
the country strong enough to face any eventuality. It was the duty 
ff each people to apply agreements and ententes, whether bilateral or 
ceneral, according to geographical and political needs, and to make 
their work for peace conform to realities. This truth had been applied 
in Turkey’s relations with all parts of the world. Balkan policy was the 
most eloquent expression of private and collective interests in the Bal- 
kans, and, as an indication of the continued co-operation between the 
Balkan States, he quoted the agreement recently signed at Salonika 
between Bulgaria and the Entente. 

Nov. 10.—Kemal Ataturk died in Istanbul. 

Nov, 11.—General Ismet In6nii, the former Premier, was unani- 
mously elected President of the Republic by the Kamutay. 

The Prime Minister offered the resignation of the Cabinet. He 
remained as Premier, reconstructing the Cabinet by appointing M. 
Sarajoglu as Minister for Foreign Affairs ; M. Ural as Minister of Justice ; 
and M. Saydam as Minister of the Interior. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 5.—The Associated Press stated that the new Congress would 

eive from President Roosevelt a recommendation for an increase in 
the strength of the Air Force to about 10,000 planes, including the naval 
\ir Fleet, and an increase of the Army, with its complete mechanization. 
Reserve material should be provided for the immediate equipment of one 
nillion men in the event of war. 

Nov. 8.—Elections took place for the House of Representatives 
and for 37 seats (one-third) in the Senate. The existing party represen- 
ition was: The Senate, 76 Democrats, and 15 Republicans; and the 
ower House, 328 Democrats, and g0 Republicans. 

Elections were also held for 33 Governors of States (41 of the 48 
tates had Democrat Governors). 

Nov. 10.—The Election resulted in the Democrats having 69 seats 


gn the Senate, a loss of 7; the Republicans 23, a gain of 7 ; and other 


arties 4. 
The new House of Representatives was composed of 261 Democrats, 
loss of 69 ; 168 Republicans, a gain of 78 ; and 4 other parties. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Nov. 1.—Mr. Hull, addressing the National Foreign Trade Convention 
n New York, said that the world was at a cross-roads, ‘‘ but its power of 
hoice is not lost.” One of the roads was that of increased reliance on 
trmed force as an instrument of national policy, and the other was that 
! ever increasing reliance upon peaceful processes and on the rule of 
aw and order in the conduct of relations among individuals and among 
lations. 
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As things were, it was their duty to render adequate the armed forces 
needed for their security and defence, but it was equally their duty ty 
themselves not to relax by one whit their efforts to exert their maximum 
influence towards helping mankind to choose the road of peace anj 
justice, rather than that of war. 

He was still convinced that the restoration of sound econom( 
conditions was a necessary foundation of durable peace, and the outlook 
in that respect was not devoid of hope. The drift towards nationa 
self-sufficiency was far from making ready headway in the world as , 
whole. Self-sufficiency and the other forms of economic armament 
created but an illusion of strength and security ; they uprooted far mor 
than they built. 

They meant to put redoubled vigour into their efforts to go on with 
their trade programme, and in announcing this they had proclaimed their 
determination to continue to adhere to the practice of equal treatment 
embodied in the unconditional most-favoured-nation principle. 

Mr. Roosevelt received a memorial from 51 Senators, 194 Congress. 
men and 30 Governors of States approving U.S. representations t 
Great Britain to keep open the doors of Palestine for immigration on ; 
large scale. 

It urged him to invoke such powers as were at his disposal to conve 
to England the anxiety which all Americans shared regarding the situation 
there. 

Nov. 2.—The Mexican Ambassador announced that an agreement 
“in general outlines,” which would probably be acceptable to bot! 
Governments, had been reached as to the payments by Mexico for the 
farm lands taken over from American owners. 

Nov. 3.—The State Department released to the press the report 
on the Brussels Conference of November, 1937. This included a hithert 
unpublished statement from Mr. Norman Davis, head of the U.S. dele 
gation, which listed ‘“ outstanding achievements ’”’ of the Conference 
These included the demonstration of the unwillingness of Japan to resort 
to methods of conciliation, and the clarification of the fact that Japai 
continued to insist that the issues between her and China were exclusit 
to those two countries. 

The Conference Powers, excepting Italy, denied this, and affirmet 
that the situation was of concern to every member of the family ( 
nations. They reaffirmed the principles of the Nine-Power Treaty, at 
served notice that the Conference was not ended, but only in recess ani 
subject to re-convocation. 

Nov. 4.—President Roosevelt in an election broadcast devoted part 4 
his speech to affairs abroad, and said that ‘in other lands across t! 
water the flares of militarism, conquest, terrorism, and _ intoleram 
have vividly revealed to Americans for the first time since the Revolutic 
how precious and extraordinary it is to be allowed this free choi 
free leaders for free men.” 

The rest of the world was far closer to them than in the days oi t! 
founders of democracy, and “in this tense and dangerous situation ! 
the world, democracy will save itself with the average man and womé 
by proving itself worth saving.” 

Mr. Hull told the press that the relations of the U.S.A. with bot 
China and Japan were governed and guided by treaties and by inte! 
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the principles of fair dealing and fair play among nations. 
n had been frequently declared and remained unchanged. 


itional law 
heir positio 
Nov. 8.—Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement that he was “ very happy’ 
» know that the King and Queen of England had accepted his invitation 
visit the United States, adding that the stay might last 4 or 5 days. 
Nov. 10.—General Pershing issued an Armistice Eve statement in 
hich he said the situation was as menacing as at any critical time in 
‘story. ‘It demands,” he declared, “‘ immediate and vigorous action 
our part lest there be visited upon us the recent experience of England 
id France. Not only from beyond the Atlantic do these dangers 
reaten the Americas. Moreover, we are the natural protectors of the 
eedom of this hemisphere, and we cannot escape our obligation.” 
He also said he wished his country to “ bring home to other Govern- 
ents our strength.” 
Nov. 12.—Mr. Hull announced that agreement had been reached 
the agrarian properties of U.S. citizens in Mexico. (See Mexico.) 
Nov. 14.—Mr. Hull announced that the Ambassador to Germany 
1d been summoned to Washington for consultation. 


S.S.R. 

Nov. 6.—M. Frinovsky was appointed Commissar for the Navy, in 
ccession to M. Smirnov, who had been removed. (He was the third 
val chief to be removed since October, 1937.) 

Speaking in Moscow the Premier, M. Molotoff, declared that “ the 
cond imperialistic world war has already begun from Gibraltar to 
langhal.”” 

He charged France and Great Britain with weakness in handling 
he Czechoslovak problem, and said that alone the Soviet had remained 
ithful to her pledges to the Czechs. The special peculiarity of the war 
w being waged against Britain, France, and Russia was that the 
bmocratic countries pretended not to notice it. ‘‘ They wash their 
pnds of it,’ he said, ‘‘ because democratic Governments are still more 
raid of the workers’ movements than of Fascism.” 

The Czech business had thrown all Europe into a fever. The British, 
rench, German, and Italian armies were being doubled. Agreement 
ith the Fascist States had brought war closer. However, ‘‘ those who 
ant to test our strength and power,” he concluded, “‘ let them try.” 

Nov. 7.—Marshal Voroshiloff, the Commissar for Defence, addressing 
he Moscow garrison on the purge of the Army, said that “ the agents 
our wickedest class enemies have been trying to do their vile work, but 
e have been mercilessly rooting out this dirt in our land.’’ He described 
be clash at Changkufeng as an attempt by “ not very clever people to 
quire cheaply a bit of Soviet territory and then to shout about the 
ed Army’s weakness.” He added: “‘ The Japanese gentlemen Generals 
d not like being defeated, and therefore threw in their best forces 
ainst the Red Army, but they were beaten all the same.”’ 

The claim of certain statesmen to have saved the world from war by 
crificing their own interests for the sake of peace was “a lie and an 
tempt to deceive the working masses.” 

ov. 9.—M. Molotoff, addressing a meeting of the Moscow Soviet, 
armed foreign enemies of the danger of attacking Russia and urged his 
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audience to remember that the whole of the Soviet people must regay 
themselves as in a state of permanent mobilization, permanently alert, 

In a reference to the fighting at Changkufeng, he said that ty 
Japanese and German Fascists, having been misled as to the fightiy 
quality of the Red Army, now, for consolation, spread all kinds of tals 
about the weakness of that Army and of Soviet aviation “ using for thi 
purpose all kinds of humbug-Lindberghs of every kind. Let those wh 
wish, believe people like Lindbergh.” 


Vatican City 

Nov. 14.—The Osservatore Romano stated that the Pope had sey 
personal letters to the King of Italy and to Signor Mussolini to ask th 
Italian Government to refrain from enacting the law against Italig 
Aryans and “non-Aryans,”’ on the ground that it would involve 
breach of the Lateran Treaty; also that the Holy See had protested 
against the law since its publication. 

The paper pointed out that the law conflicted with Article 34 of th 
Treaty. (The Concordat, signed in February, 1929.) 


Yugoslavia 

Nov. 3.—The First Regent left Belgrade for Bucarest. 

Nov. 13.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Novi Sad, declared tha 
Yugoslavia would not give up one inch of her territory, for she had no 
been created over the green baize at a conference table ; her frontier 
had been rightfully drawn, stamped by blood, cut out with the sword 
and fixed with the bones of heroes. 

Their alliance with Rumania, Greece, and Turkey, guaranteed th 
Balkan frontier, while recently they had agreed with their northe 
neighbour, and the friendly references by the Hungarian Foreign Ministe 
justified only a favourable development of relations with Hungary. 
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